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conqern for slmff. development ; (2) responses to staff develo^aent x 
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perspectives of grarduate factilty,- deans^ and school's of education. 
Although (ionferenfcei participants agreed that iaproved university 
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programs, wei;g, left open* ;It is clear, however, th^kt probXtemis, of staff-' 
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Ufliversity and the community college.- The necessary resources .for 
successftfl programs are present in the two institutioas, hot in , 
eitlfer on^ alone. (NHH). / . " * *. / • 
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Foreword 



liie National Board an Gracluate Education (NBpE) Was established in 
I97rby the Conference Board of Associated JRcscarch Councils* to pro- 
vide a means for thbroygh exa^minatioa of graduate.edutation today and-of 
^ its relation tdAmerican society in the future. In partial fulfillmeHt c^hat 

♦ *taski four NBGBwreports with i*scomn\eQdations have been*pQbIishe(kto 
. da(tie,„an(} other BoarcLreports are in prpcclss^of completioiT!j 

in addition Jib the NBGE reports, several authored, studies have been 

* sponsored by the Board ariti issued in a separate publication series. Tmst 
have served in sbpie instanccs to undcrgirdNBQE recpmmcndations^nd 
hwe^ci distributed by the Board as sch9lariy contributions worthy qf 

' consideration ,b^ especially intefested audiences. This report, the pro- 
'Ccedings of a Board-sponsored inVitational conference held in November 
:}9fZ4, is presented as a part of that .series-. v - 

The confci^encc grew out o^extensiye NBGE discussion about the need 
to improve 'graduate programs for prospective^conjmqnijy-junior college 
• (CJC) teachers and current CJC staff seeking further professional develop- 
ment. The Board no|ed that there existed no.welNdefined course of 
graduate study for preparing new community cdlege faculty. Although 
. many cotnm\imty collegfe'staff were actively seeking in-service training, 
^ few universities had developed programs directly responsive to the pro* 
, fessional needs of this group. With^ financial assista/ice from the Lilly 
I ^ Endowment, Jnc, NBQE convened the November conference for system- 

• . • . / ' • ' 

^ ; ^ *Composcd of ihc American Council X)n ^ducalton. the Social Science Research Council, 
the American Council of L^prned Societies, and the National Research Council. 



atlc discussion of the issues and problems in staff development. The^jcon- 
fereiice proceedings'are here issued as a basis for continuing discussion 
and studj;* ' y ' 

In organizing the conference, nbge was, fortunate to have the assis- 
tance of an advisory panel knov^ledgeable about the subject of comf^iunity 
college staff development. Membe/s of the panel were: * ' 

k\\s^xf M. Cartter (Qiairman), Professor in Residence, University, of 
^ I California at Los Afigeles ♦ , . " 

Ernest Anderson, Associate Professor of Higher ^Education and Coor- 
dinator of^University-Junior College , Relations, University of Il^^ 
Hois af Urbana' ' 
"Elof Carlsop;. Professor of Biology, State University of New York at 
^ Stony Bf^olT^" V ' \ . | 

Everett W. Ferrjll, Professorrof History, :^all State ITniverslly 
Maurice Mandelbaum, Professor of Philosophy, The Johns HopJ^ins 

University ' • > . 

Peter Masiko, Jr., President, Miacni-Dadfe Community. College ^ 
Richard C. Richardson, Jr.^ President, Northampton County Area Com- 
^ munity College , ' \ 

William Toombs, Assistant Director, Center for the Study of Higher Edu- 
cation, the Pennsylvania State University 

The jpanel met in May 1974 to decidje^the conference format, select 
authofs for the prepared paRers, and develop a list of invited participants. 
Panel members also reviewed the sections of this report \vritteaby the 
editors after the conference (Chapters 1, \iy andlitijwt.d endorse these 
sections as representing their own views.^^'''""''"^ • ' ^ 

We commeod this report to community college and university faculty . 
members, department chairmen, administrators, i^nd others concerned 
with community coljege staff development We hope that the record will 
serve as a catalyst for the development 6f new and more responsive 
graduate programs in this area of educafitfff. *^ 

, ■ . DAVID Ei. Henry, C/m//^//' 

• ■ , National Board on Graduate Education 
\ 

May i?75 » - • - 
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' Meeting in May 1974, the conference advisory panel* identifie.d tftree 
groups critical^to the successful development of pres^rvice and in-sejvice 
programs for community college staff development: community colleges,, 
graduate schools of arts and sciences, and univer$i^ schools of education* 

* (orcdcpartmcnts of higher education). Withirt ekch group, the^views of 

, bfcth^faculty and administrators were deemed essential. T^e panel agreed 
tiat the invitational conference should be limited to approximately 30 
people, with 10 faculty and administration representatives^ drawn frbm 
each of thc three sectors.^ ^ / - * 

' The conference was organized around commissionc^^papers distributed 
to all participants in advance. These papers (Chapters 2-12) constitute the 
bulk of this' volume.^ Participants 'addressed the issues rafsed in these 
papers during four conferenoe^sessiops. * * 

Session I described current treuids within the community colleges, that 
have created the concern fqr staff development (papers by MoCabeand. 
^ Smith, Harcleroad,^and Cartter and vSalter). In Session II, a variety pf^ 

. responses to staff development needs were discussed, including responses*" 
in **non-traditionar\ settings (papers by Fader, ^O^Banipn, Coyins and 
Case; and 'Tijlery). The iper^pectives of^^raduate faci^ty, dean^s, and 

r ' 

Ji( Members arc listed in the Foreword. • . • j • * 

^ A list of participants is Included a^ an appendix to this volume. , * * 

' A * 'brief reviewing the literature on the subject of community college teacher preparation 
was^ developed by the eric Cleannghouse for Junior Colleges, ucla, and distributed at* the 
conference. The brief, entitled "Community College Jeacher Preparation/* is available 
throtigh the eric systl'ni 
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schodls'of ecucatipn were aeveloped in Session III (papers by Phillips, 
Green.and riellstrbpi, Sparks, and Haskew). Session IV opened with 
^sumn{aries bV-Toombs, Perea, and Taylor of the mam lines 6f/diseus- 
"^sipn in theinrst three sessions, and th^balance of that cbnclu^in^ ses- 
sioh was.fltvoted to ihh next ^ep— ways to build on this conferen(^'e. 
. • We are jiijdebted to the advisory panel, under the chairmansl|ip of 
Allan M. C^fitter, fcir thoughtful Assistance at each stage of project acjtivity * 
^^and to thVj IfJational Board on Graduate j^ducation for 'sponsoring the 
"'confel-eilce and this pyblication. Ih particular. Board members Richard ^ 
^ Richardson, Jr., Maurice MSndelbadm, and- Everett Ferrill were instru- 
mental In ldirecting .the Board's attenticfn to the issue of community 
college staiff dev/iiloprnent. ' * ' . *^ ' 

A special^notelpf tifanks is due Mark Nij^on, AdministrativiE? Assistant^ 
to the IBo^d, whp participated in all panel and. editorial 4iieetings, 
oversow corlference arrangements, a^ worked closely w jh the editors in 
preparijig Ithe proceedings manuscript for.publicsaion. His substantive 
contributiiri to the report's Introdydtion is tspecially" appreciated. 
Harriet Hudson provided ^ditoriaJ/assistaDce,* and^^andra Matthews 
assristed ijrj preparation of the manuscript. ( tf " 

The staff, of the tenter for the Study of Higher Education at the 
Pennsylv^ia State University deserves recognition for administrative 
anc^ coordirative support of the project. Gary McGuire, researdi' assistant 
atrthe Center, taped and transcribed the^^conference discussions.' 

Vinallyl'jve appreciate the finangial. support of the Lilly Endowment, 
Inc., that madfe the conference and this publication .possible. 

S.-^V. U\vaOKKtiK\'Profe55or of Higher Education 
Center f^r the Study of Higher 'Education 
^Pennsylvania §late Uriiversity^^' 

William Tcx)MBS, Asyistaht Director 
Center for the 5tudy of Higher Education 
Pennsylvania State University^ * ^ 

' David Breneman, Staff Dimeter . 
National. Board on Graduate Education ' ' ^ 

May 'l 97: 
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The ^>Iatipnal Board .on Graduate Educatioji, conference on cooperative 
aplproaches to corhmiiriity college staff development was a uniqtf^'na- 

. tional att€?hipt by representatives 'from graduate arts and sciences depart^N..^ 
ments, pommunity colleges, and schools of education to discuss in detaiU, 
the contributions each Sector can make to the preparation and continuing 
professional development pf community college facaity/Th*e conference 
follDwed a period of intense debate qn this topic b^ constituent members , 
of the American Association ofjCommunity-Junior Colleges (aacjc) and 
by qlH'ers concerned with policy in community colleges.^ During this«am(i 
period; ihe decliningjabor market for Ph.D.'s and the cl\anging national ^ 
priority accprdW to research had prompted- many jgraduate Yaculfy 
members' to^econsider the strugiure and content of graduate degree 
programs, inBrder'to.meet new needs.- The t'lvf^ wa| right to a;Ssemble 
representatives from the universities and the community colleges to 
discuss the possibilities for cpopefative approaches to. thes^ related , 
concerns. ' \ \ \ e ? \ 

\ The advisory panel, established ,tcf plan the conference,^ identified 
scver^ reasons why community*colleges might look to gradu^^te schodj^ 

* Roger Yamngton (cd.), New Staff for New Stude/iis. Educational Opportunities for All, A 
Report of the 1973 Assembly of the' Amencan Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges (Washington, D.C.: aacjc, 1974); Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., 'Project, Focus: A 
Forecast Study of Community Colleges (New York; McGraw-Hill, 1973), David S. 
Bushnell, Organizing for Change. New Priorities for Commufi^v Colleges y^aw York^ 
McGqw-Hill, J973); Terry &B&nlon^Tepchers for Tomorrow, SjSlff Dey^lopmentUn the 
Community-Junior College (Tucson: University of Arizona Press, \9ll}. 

* Members ai;e listed in the Foreword^ * * • 
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^etassistance in staff devefSpment, but also noted some obstacles to 
coo^^kca^n/Factors supporting cooperation include^i.^ 

^ • The eaorjhous hjJman and Material resources wjthin the graduate 
sch^ok; ' ./ . , . , * 

• The fact that prospective'community college fa^^ulty members typi* 
cally undertake spme graduate stijdy; ^ * 

• Community college promotion policies that reward* faculty who 
undertake further advanced study; ' , ,'^\ 

• Strong ties bG^veeft many community Qollege faculty and th^ 
graduate schools where tliey completed their degrees. 

Obstacles include: ^ * ^ , 

' • Unsuitability of rnahy graduate programs for the continued profes- 
sional gtowth of cpmn^uhity colle^ faculty , particularly in those gradDate, 
programs focused explij(feively on disciplinary research rather than on 
impioved w^i's to teacfi the subject; ' ; ^ • > . ^ 

•/perception within. comn:\unity -junior colleges of graduate school 
r indiffei'^nce to the mission, philosophy, and aspirations of 2-year in- 
stitutions; ^ ^ ^ ' g ^ 

7 Difficulties in restructuring graduate programs to include courses 
needed by community College faculty and to waiye some course arid 
liesidency requirements. 

THe advisory panel observed that the priorities^of community colleges 
and graduate schools often conflict. Community ce^^leges want faculty^ 
members who are vltW prepared in teaching and interpersonal skills, well 
rounded in general learning, and well trained in a particular discipline, in 
that order, while graduate school priorities are just the reverse, with 
prime emphasis on disciplinary competence. / / 

The rapid growth and diversification pt the cohimunity college move- 
ment helps' to explain the need. for both presKrvice and in-service 
programs for staff development. In 1950, community-junior colleges had 
a combined enrollment of'218,000 and employed approximately 15,300 
faculty. By 1974 the number of community-junior colleges had robghly 
doubled, enrollment had soared to 3.5 million, and over' 164,000 faculty 
were employed. Although all of Higher education expanded rapidly during 
this period, community colleges weje by far fhe 'fastest growing sector, 
^Increasing from 1 1 percent of total'highcr education enrollments in 1952 to 
35 percent by 1974. Although the growth rate of community colleges (as of 
all higher education) ha§ slowed considerably in recent years, over 50,000 
new faculty jhires are projeited in thesg institutions over, the 15-ycar 



period to I99tf [Cartter and Salter].' Consequently, both preservice 
program^ for new fac\jlty and in-servjce prograrns^for currer\t staff are^ 
needed. \ • 

As community colleges have grown and evolved, they have broadened 
their mis:sion to include an expanding contTnunity service component and 
have-actively sought new clienteles, including the elderiy, various com- 
munity service employees (in firemen and police training programs, for 
example), and prison ifimat^ [McCabe artd Smith, Harcleroad]. These 
new students often ^require different approaches/tp teaching — extensive 
and individualized attentic^; programs that are flexible in time and are 
offered oiitside^he campus environment; and the use of new curricular 
materials', freqijently jprdgrammg^i or heavily' dependent on audiovisual 
equipment [McCabe ana Smith]. Many of these students enroll in courses * 
with no intention of cc^mplietingformal degree requirements, while others, 
after cpmpleting^a bachelor's degree, enroll in. search of specialized 
training Tor ayparticiilar job or to fulfill course prebquisites for graduate 
programs [Harcleroad]. / * • 1 

Graduate schools have responded to requests for more emphasis on 
teaching skills by-creating new degree programs^ (Doctor pf Arts,'Mastef . 
of Philosophy) that*seek to provide, both rigorous training in a discipline , 
and the t-equisite pedagogical skills. In many cases, though, these new 
programs have simply adafed ^ course or two in'^tcaching methods to the. 
Traditional graduate requirements, and the result has met with uneven 
success as preparation for communiiry, college teaching. In other univer- 
^sities, the D.A. program has {ried^to accomplish too much, by combining 
a Ph.D. program with a degriee in education, thereby makihg greater 
demands on graduate students than the traditional Ph.D. progranis. A 
relatively new degree option, D.A. programs are »till in the experimenta- 
tion stage [Fadei^]. \ * » / , "^Z / 

In the absefee of suitabfe in-service programs in established grac|uate 
schools, many community^ college facult'y have turned to other institu- 
tions. A nuniber of "insfant urffversities," staffed by faculty from existing 
colleges and universities.^jon a part-time basis .and offering personalized 
and flexible program's, have attracted, many community college faculty; 
• while other institutions, offering advanced credentials and speoial em- 
phasis on interdisciplinarw)r human relations programs, also find Strong 
support [O'Banion, Tilfe^^]. 



Another community college response is the development of *'in-house'* 
staff training programs. These range from on^^ime speakers or seminars 
to coordinated induction programs to help hew teachers adapt their 
graduaHe training to the community college setting and to introduce new 

^ Bracketed references in this cKdpter are to conference papers contained in this report. 
• /- 

i 
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staff to the mission and philosqphy of the comjnunity Qqllege [Collins and 
Case]. On a larger scale, the* AAGJC at its 1973 AssemBly called for 
establishment of regional training centers staffed and administered out- . 
side existing universities. The call for centers specifically, and solely 
designed for community college staff is testimony to the communi^^ 
colleges' view that graduate education 's, efforts have not been sufficient 
and that the problem is urgent, but the regional center idea faces, several 
obvious problems. The centers would be expensive to establish, would 
tax the resources of the community cofleges, and would duplicate 
"resources that exist i^ many universities (although graduate schools^ 
W£)uld need to reorganize *those resources to serve community college 
faculty)^. ' / « 

How have graduate schools responded to needs expressefl by commu- 
nity colleges? In 'several instances they have respondjed by offering new 
programs of the t>pe community colleges request. Particularly in state 
universities, instances of* cooperation between graduate faculties and 
community college faculties in addressing these needs c^n be cited [Green 
and HellstrO^]. In^ other cases, graduate faculty, express uncertainty 
about how faculty needs in community cpljeges differ fronf those of 
faculty 4n other institutio^is, and point to progress being made in the 
development of curricula and teaching materials of potential value, to 
community colleges [Phillip]. Still others call attenticmi to the financial 
•constraints now faced by graduate schools ami are war>nest the graduate 

* schools commit themselves to new programs designed for cor^munity 
college faculty that cannot be supported in the longer' run [Sparks], ^ 
Finally, sogie'view the university schools of education as a possible 
intermediary between community colleges arftl graduate departments in 
further strengthening cooperation and speeding the development of 

, needed programs XHaskevv]. 

The question of graduate school involvement in community college ^ 
staff d^lopment is not one of "whether,'' but of "how" and **how 
much." Obstacles are real but aVe jjot, as this conference attested, due to 
a lack of*concern or good will. 'The following highlights from the 
^conference discussion are offered as a starting point for further^nsidera- 
tion and for action. , - ^ • 



HIGHLIGHTS ^ 

^>Cpmmumt> -junior colleges increasmgly need faculty members with 
spS^b skills, flexibility to deal with students from widely varied and 
diverse backgrourids, excellent teaching ability, based on an adequate 
knowledge of subject matter, and.an understanding of the evolving role of 
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(he community, college as ^n institution and of the local community in 
' which the collegens'.located. , ' 

^ •^Many graduate sphools have taken more interest in community 

college staff development ihan thpse in community colleges often realize"! 

In^spme instances, however, this activity has not been welTTocused or 

^clearly articulated wit|i the. needs of the cornmunity college. 

• Although subject matter competence was deemed adequate and not a 
source of Concern for new community college staff members, the'needXo. 
update ex-isting staff thrc^ugh in-service programs* is a serious concern. 

Many Community college administrators Ijelieve that graduate 
schools turn, out ^'balf-persons"-^people well trained in the academic 
discipline,' but lacking in human relations and teaching skills. Such 
"half-persons" arp xm effective teachers in the community college ' 
setting, apd this accountvfor much of the cornmunity colleges*, resistance 
to hiring .Ph.DT's. . /\ 

• Numefrous areas, were identified w.here a. lack of communication 
contributes to perpetuation of stereotypes and other misunderstandings. 

, Community college administrators^talk primarily with professors of higher 
education, while cornmunity college faculty talk primarily \yith. their 
faculty counteijparts ^in the university. Uijiver^ity faculty .need more 
fiVstha'nd knowledge of the communjjy colleges, an end possRily^bt'ain- 

Jable via faculty exchangers.. Needed preservice and in-service prpgrams/or 
staff developmeffVt are often ineffectiveV described to university^ perso;i- 
neL To meet the needs of community colleges, more cross-discipline 
communieatien is essential. * • n 

• Problems of staff development require cooperative approaches^ in- 
volving^oth the university and the community .college. The*necessary 
resourceS'foV successful programs are present in the two institutions, not 

* in either one alone. . * ' ^ 

• Improved university programs for community college staff develop- 
ment afe needed. The questions now demanding attention are how tb 
deveiopi administer, and finai^e cooperative programs. Where should 
such, programs in the uftiveVsity or community college be lodged? How 
should the burden of cost be distributecTajnong university, community 

, college, and the persons receiving the training? These practical .questions . 
will have to be addressed at the local and regional levels through 
foliow-up activities to-this conference. 
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New Programs and PrabticeS' 
and Desirable . . 
Faculty Compet^cies 
and Attitudes 



Robert MtCabe am Cynthia M. Smith 

MIAMI-DADE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Any change in the community college environment affects the faculty. 
In this paper, we discuss new learning programs* and the ^iUs^Jcpmpe- 
tencies, and attitudes appropriate*for community college faculty. 
" Wc conducted t^o.^rveys. The first, 'carried out in iwp stages, 
concerned ne% prograi^iS arid practice?.^ A panel of eight com/nunity 
college de^ns and presidents was asked to indicate new learning programs 
and practices in community colleges. From items supp^Iied by the panel, 
a^ well as additions from the literature, a composite list was developed. 
Thfis Kst, mailed to the presidents q^39 large community colleges, formed , 
the basis of the first survey: S^^pdndents indicated whether the programs , 
and practices listed existed in their institutions and whether they believed 
f that these practices would increase. They were also asked to add anj^ 
items that they felt should be included. Thirty-seven^residents responded , 
'to the survey. 

The second survey, concerning desirable skills, competencies; and 
attifudcs for community college faculty^ was also conducted in two 
phases. A seven-member panel of faiculty leader^ and, administrators who 
employ and supervise community college faculty, was interviewed in 
depth. All items identified by "the panel were compiled, creating a list of 

* A review of the litcfaturcon developing progmms, pracjt/ces, and relai ed studies sho wed 
Oltazcr's Project Focus to Wthc most important source of data. Gleazer, pres^ent of the . 
American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, spent a year examining such 
practices in community colleges thrpugiout the country. Other studies were relatively 
limited, although rcport&^flridividuals practice^ were abundant. Sec Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., 
Project ^cus. ^Forecast Study of Commumty Colleges (New York. ^Graw-Hill, 1973). 




desirable skills, ciompetenciesA and Attitudes for community college 
teaching faculty. This list was] reviewed by eight community college 
administrators for proposed additions. Al! ideas sug^sted by either group 
• wjere included in the "final list. The list was distributed ta74 community 
. college professionals-rdepartment heads, deaifs, an^ faculty leaders, with 
^ , the majority. being department chairpersons. They were asked to indicate 
their attitude toward eaqh of these charatteristics by marking eachas 
either very desiraWe,, desirable, of marginal value, or undesirable. Tney 
were limited to no more than five selectipns as "very, desirable.'' 
Seventy;two community college professionals Responded to the survey. ' 



THE CHANGING\COMMUNITY COLLEGE * • ♦ * 

The American junior college, in^titute^ at the turn of the century Jgrew ^ 
rather slowly until; World War 11. These institutions, which stressed the * 
primary function elf the first 2 vears of a baccalaureate program, were/ 
often sitigle-^ocus Institutionj/providing preparation for one specialty. 

Significant change occurred after -World War II. A grateful nation 
wanted to provide something -^of real value to the^-etuming'Gl*^, and ac- 
cess to higher education was made available. The aUainment of a college 
degree was a great dream for millions of American families. Gfs returning 
from the, war flocked to colleges and, in many instances, became the first 
in their families to seek higher education. The decision to expand access 
to higher education had an ideal match^ The substantial wartime 
technological developments were being'applied to peacetime industHes, ^ 
and the expansive economy welcomed tjie !,alents of this q6w college 
generation. Jpbs were provided in^volume ^pr tecjinioally^and profession- 
aiJ^ trained personnel. In short, collie education was seen aa the road to 
success. • " 

' Enrollments in higher education more than quadrupled in a 20-year 
kpan. The community college was ideally suited f^or such rapid expan- 
$ion, providing opportunities for technical as well as professional | 
edu(^ation. Thus, the expanbicm^of community colleges through the 1950's« 
and I960*s outjpaced the" dramatic growth in otheV s'ectors of higher 
education. »^ / . * > , , . 

The conce^ts^of the open-door policy and the cohip'rehenslve commu- 
nity college were crystallized during the I960's.^ Th^ institutions visual- 
ised themselves as having two tracks— the first two years of baccalaureate 
programs anil, the two-year technical programs. In addition, some recogni- 
tion was generally given to a coinmunity service requirement. The 

* Burton Clark. The Open Lfd^tr College (New York. McQraw-Hill. 196d), 
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ertphasis, as in all higher education, was^on career, preparation, in this 
case, either professional or (e^nnical. One of the driving forces of Ihe 
access revolution had been the insatiable need of American industry for 
more com^tent personnel. Community colleges werej^iewed as p;*epar- 
ing people fOr life, preparing people for^wofk opportunities. , • 

Concern for lifelong edlication or for programs designed without 
occupational objectives wasTelatively limited* The mission^ of community 
colleges was ^een primarily as preparing persons for direct entry into 
employment, preparing persons for transfer to upper division institi^iions, 
or, -in many cases, providing a screening functioa for baccalaureate 
programs. ♦ ' . ' , ^ 

Despite its successes, the open door po.ficy of community, colleges / 
created considerable concern. Dropout rates were high, and little iresearch 
was Qonducted »to indicate why. Skepticism Continued concermng the 
impact this policy wo.uld have ph the quafity of educational programs. V - 
Many in higher education,worried that the value of the credentials issued 

S by 'colleges would be^ (limini'shed and that attention to fess vvell-prejpared 
studehts would negativefy affect^the VnormaP* college students? \ 
Despite the problems of the opeii^door, enrollment continued to grow, 

' and as it grew, me student population became moYe heterogenebus/LiJce 
any cn't^fprise experiencihg success— and the expansion of^community 
college enrollment was vivid evidence of succJiss— rsujbstantive changes in 

^ practice did riot take pface. Community -colleges w^re busy just trying to 
accommodate^^the flood of new'sfudents: * ' 

The 1950*s and 1960*s vyitnessed' substantial change in American 

^ soci/ety, and the successful formula of th*e comprehensive community , 
college became 'less in keeping with ihe needs of society. In the late 
1960*s, public attitudes of disillusipmrient with higher education became 
evident 'and. the corpmunity^ colleges found themselves in a dramatically 
changed setting. Almost overnight, the halo had slipped, and the ihstitu- ' 
tions that had been \he beneficiaries of unprecedented groWth ip puljlic 
support found themselves facing antagonistic legislatures antji wondering 

V ho\v/{hey could, maintain the ground tijat had been gained. In tlje early 

. 1970)?, the community colleges were losing financial support and^,\n many 
cas^, experiencing declining or stabilized enrollments. 

It now appears that fhis perioiJ of hardship m^>, in the long run,Vprove 
of great benefit to comnrjunity cqjlleges. With less pressure to' in4^ease 
enrollment and considerable concern to maintain the cufreot enrollment, 
community colleges have been making j^ubstantive changes in the form 
and scpp^ of the seryices^ey provide. ^^^^^^ seriously cp.ncerni^ 

' Amitai Elzioni, "The Policy of Open Admissions," .V^k Teachmg-Nen Learning (San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass, Inc., 1971). ^ ' 

8, 
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themselves. with developing learning arrangements that are designed with 
the idea tha: each individual has his own n^eds, his own baSe of \ 
fecperierice aid competencies, and that learning prograrn^ should ^ * 
airafiged to syit the indiyidual. The. j)ersonWi,zation &«jstnietioruhas"^ 



become an important goal. 



' To manj^, khe"idc.^jof the open-door ?idmission policy ii\ community 
colleges is top radicap(facoept. iiCet,^during the current troubled period 
for higl\er education, perhaps in response to decreasing 9r stabilizing 
, enrollment, wmmonity colleges have been examining the needs o^ their 
Qommunities/ and have been quietly redefming. the open (Joor. J^qva 
progranjs, ti6d directly to imme4iate community needs, are developing 
rapidly. The array of new programs ranges from health cliriics ^the 
underprivileged to pre-employment jitxd in-service educationTor firemen 
to programs for iricjrt-cerated persons. Ma^iy of the new programs are not 
*concemed Ivith career pr^ftaration, but with personal developmei^— not ; 
education for life but education a> an ongoing and integral part ofjife. 
Lifelong. learning. is gaining increasing, attention, and this seems right for,^ 
this fime irt our history^ Gleazer notes the begiiAiing of the trend in several 
ways. Fir|lt, cojTjmunity colleges are becoming more community -b^ed, 
r\more orientgd to performance then to crejdcn^ials. jSecdnd, community • 
services /are expanding from^ sector or department of* colleges to 
rejI^senLth^ total stanc^- of the colicges. • 

Throljfeh the period of th^ access revolution,, community 'colleges 
continued to open their doo/s to nibre and more students, and the 
increasingly diverse student bpdies'required more diverse.programs and 
learning, arrangements. This experience put commupity colleges in an 
ideal position to fur/her diversify and toVredcfirre the<6pen*door policy. . 
These jChanges seem to have fully taken ?oot. Today^lhere is considerable 
optimism afnong coipmunity college personnel^ concerning enrollment. It 
may well be that the community colleges have begun a **^econd access 
rcMolytion."^ ^ , \ * * • * f ' • 
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tEARNING PR06RAf^lS AND PRACTICES 

The^survey responses to new learning programs and practices are shown 
in TJable 1. The.prpgrams and practices appear to form two clusters: those 
thai pfovjde services to 'individuals previously not served and those that' 
relate to the form of the learning program. There p considerable evidence 
of Ithe redefined 'open door and the increasing commitment of the 



^'eiVdc E. Blofkcr and others, Tlw Tt^-Year Collese. A Soual Synthesis (En^fcwood 
Clitfs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1965). * , 
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TABLE 1 N«wL^«iioaProQiWn$jinaPtt ' 



fr Program or Practice 



. Number of Colleges 
' Reporting 

Exi&l^ce 

of Program Projected 
or Practice ' increase 



• 5. 

^. 
7. 
8. 

9. 

10. 
II. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 

19. 

2b. 



22. 

23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 



31, 

3;. 




Programs for the elderly ^ 

Special services for underprepared 

Occupational programs organized.on a ladder or lattice 

. biSs- 

ConU'nuing education (lifelong learning) for personal 

enrichment (no occupational objective) 
Upgrading and retraining projflraYns for specific industries 

or companies i 
Early-admission *of advanced high school stujlents 
Individu^ learning ' ' 

Programs for persons who have not graduated from high 
-school ^ ^ 

Q-cdit based on external examinations (e.g., College- 
Level Exanunation Program— clep) 
Use of course or program objectives by faculty 
Audio tutorial learning programs 
Credit based oif institutional examination 
Small-group learning * * 

Cooperative ec^cation career programs 
Interdisciplinary coui^es 

Pie-empIoyment education or training for specific' 

companies or industries (e.g., police fookie training) 
Large-group learning 

Multimode learning arrangements (e.g., combination 

large-group/individualized study) 
Modular courses 

Hitrcach center(s) \ii low-income ^rca 
Outreach counseling services or centers 
An organizcdjeaming support program for students 

experiencing difficulty . 
Peer counseling 

System's approach to learning ' rl 

Variable time for completion of courses . * 

Special programs forewomen 
Programs for the incarcerated 
Student self-directed learning 
Comj5uter-assisted learning 
Termane credit or advaoccd standing (e.g., recognizing , 
work in a high school career program for credit or ad- 
vanced standing) 
Use of learning contracts ♦ i 

Special programs for the handicapped , 
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36 


34 


36 


28 
• 


35 


• 32 


35 ■ 


32 


35 


32 


. 35 


28 


35 


33 


34 --^ 


26. 


34 


28 


34 


32 


34 * 


30 


• 33 


27 


33 


27 


32 


33 


32 


25 






32*. 


25 


31 


26 


' 31. 


26 




30 


29 


25 


29 


26 
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22 - 


27 


23 • 


27 


25 


27 ^ * 


21 


26* 


25 


26 


18 


24 


20 


23 


18 


23 


18 


21 ' 


19 
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TABLE 1 N»w LMm^ng l^rogriims and f r«ctici(t in 
S«l«ct«d ComnHinity Coll«gM (Conf d) 

<- 



Progniin or Practice 



Number of Colleges ' 
Reporting 

t "Existence 

of Prograoa ' , Projected 
or Practice Increase 



33. 
34. 

35, 



36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 

V 

41. 



" .43. 

•44. 
. 45 
\ 46. 

\47. 
\48. 
^49. 



.Externa) credit programs - \ ' 
External credit utilizing television ^ 
Cooperative program with other educational institutions 
(e.g., a program -where laboratory courses are in one 
institution and academic courses in anotner) 
Student involvement in^ommunity service (for credit) 
Varial?Ie credit for courses 
**Prescription" assi^nmfenb 
The use of learning styles in planning lemming 
* experiences* . > 

Simulations or gaming":* leaniing/ijrogjams 
Clinics providing services to the fju^^c.g., dental 

clinic) . . * ^ 

Credit for life experiincc k 
Computermaifaged learning 
External credit utilizing mall and print ma^rials 
r'kesearch-bas^^ learning programs 
Peer teaching 

PSl (personalized system of instruction, the Keller plan) 
Programs for the mentally retarded adult 
External credit utilizing radio 
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24 


it 1 
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22 


20 


* 1^ 


20 


17 


49 


16 


19 


17 


19 


' 17 


1$ 


15 




15 


ii 

14 


15^ 


13 


16 


II 


10 " 


10 


10 


10 ' 


12 


8« 


10 
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institutions to provide services appropriate to any adult constituents. 
Thiiiy-six oif .the 37 report programs for the elderly and special pro- 
gr^s for underprep^i:ed; eight hav.e programs for mentally retarded 
adu)ts. More than half .of the 37 institutions reported programs that 
illus^trate incr^sed expansion of the open door— for exanlple, special 
services for the undcrprcparcd, early admission of advanced high school 
students, special programs for women, and special programs for the 
handicapped. It is clear that the population served by the community 
colleges continues to become more diverse. 1*4 

The responses give evidence ofgreater concern fpr students: Programs 
are organized on the basis of what is good for students rather than what is 
easy for institutions. Many approaches may place constraints on institu- 
tional decision-making, but have proved practic^ and ^useful to the 
student. Therd are practices designed to personalize the education 
program or to provide /effective learning for the very heterogeneous 



student population. Examples, of these^ would bei individCfal IpaAiing, 
interdisciplinary coursei, peer counseling, computer-assisted leatning, 
and external credit utilizing tele visifija. . * / ' ^ 

Table 1 also shows the perceptions of thes37 presidents w^th 'regard to 
thq increase in the hew programs and servi9es.,Eifty percent or more of 
the presidents projected that#31 of the 49 new pr(%rams or practices would 
exp^nrf; in no case did fewer than 10 presidents project expansion in a 
new program or practice. Programs expanding the open door ^ere highly 
rated in terms of their pc^fential for expansion. There is a definite diveiiUy 
•among the^nstitutions. Two institutions reported having 45 of the -'new 
programs anfl practices; all but two reported. having xtTotq than half 
of them. , . , ' ' * 



• dESIRABLE SKILLS, COMPETENCIES, AND ATTITUDES FOR 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE FACULTY . * 

' . ^ * • 

With the increasing diversity of pr^ramj and the redefining of the open 
door, faculty task?^re t?ecoming in6reasingl> more complex and demand- 
. ing. After extensive interviews with commuriitjt college personnel, 
Gleazer notes that **Community college faculty..are confronted with an 
impressive set of demands: Learn how to feach^ keep up in your field, 
study sub-cultures, and change your attitudes toward students and the 
ac^denUl proems."* 

The commitment of the colleges clearly seems to be to provide services 
to anjincreasingly disparate student population in an increasingly per- 
sonaljfeed way. This is illustrated by a charge recently given to community r 
coll^^e faculty^^ a workshop on instruction, they were charged with 
personalizing instruction 

That is, developing a system which organizes conditions for learning built around the 
elements of objectives, assessments, student and facult> characteristics, learnmg style and 
environment, so that each student is permitted and encouraged to work at a rate, in a style, 
and 0t a level that" is commensurate with his>1icr abihtics, entering behavior, mtercsts, 
learning styles and needs. 

It is no wonder that one faculty memjper responded to our surv^py that a 
"desirable skill is the ability to walk on ^ater." ' 

Table 2 shows the reactions of 72 commurifty college administrators arfi 
faculty leaders. They were asked to respond to each item but to mark* 
"very (Jesirable" for not more than five of the items. Of interest are the , 
many skills, comjjetencies, and attitudes rated as more desirable than 
discipline preparation. 

* Gleazer, op, c/7. 
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TABIDS Z. DMMrft suit, Connp«tinci«s, and Attitude for Comaiun9ty Coltgt /iculty 



Very ^ Marginal 



Skills, Competencies, and Attitudes Desirable Desirable Value Undesirable 

L . ^ ^ . 

^1. Has a genuine interest in studVnts ^ ^ 

^ * and [s committed to helping all 

people learn ' ,52 18 0 I ' 

2. Corfimitted to the open-door phil- . 

osophy and to working with a # 

more complex student body * 44 23 4 ^ - 

3. Good interpersonal skills^he f . . ^ 

ability to Be open, listen non- • ^ 

judgmentally, give nonthreatof^ 

ingfeedback* etc. 42 27 2 0 

4. Flcxiblef-willing to rerevaluate - -\ 

ide^s and adjust to.changing 

conditions ^ < ^ 40 30 ^ 0-^0 

5. Strong interdisciplinary or multi- 

disciplinary preparation and the . \ 

A ability to apply it at tlhc instruc- * * ' « 

^ ..tional level . ^ 3! 7 0 

6. Knowledgeable in area of human 

^psychology— understanding " ^ ' * 

needs, motivations, etc. ' 27 43' 3 • \ 0 

7i Pfqficient in defining learning ob- 
^ ' jectives for specific programs 27 * 39 5 

8. Proficient in developing and ^ ^ 

examining a!tem£fiive plans or 

strategies for specific prcfgrams 26 38 9 

9. Has a high energy level and will- 

ing to put in the t:me and,effort 

necessaryto complete tasks 24 * 45 2 
ID.- Possesses "learning design** skills 
* or. the ability to understand, de- 
f sign, and implement a dis* 

ciplined process of inquiry .2! 38 . 13 

11. Knowledgeable concerning Ameri-* 
. can:30ciety, with emphasis on 

current trends and problems 19 48 7 

12. Knowledgeable concerning Icam- 

'ing theories and learning re* 
, search ^ 

!3. Strong preparation in a single 
4 discipline 

14. Knowledgeable concealing tech- 
'^Viology in learning 

15. Understands the total educa- 

tional system/includiiig admin- 
istrative functions 



13 

1^ ^ 





42 


9 


0 






N 




16 


35 


21 


5* 


13 ^ 


49 


8 


0 


< 


.42 


19 
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TABLE 2 D«fir»bit Skills, Comp«t«ficiM, and AttitudM for Community Coll«g« 
Faculty at Idantiflad by Salactad Adminittrators andLTaa^ing Faculty (Cont'd)*^ 

Very ' Marginal 

Skills. Coffipc^ncies. and Attitudes >^sirable Desirable Value Undesirable 

16. Competent in research, measure- * . 

ment» and evaluation 7 , 49 16 I . 

17. Preparation in logic— to assist ' # > ' 

learning about critical thinking ' . 

ajfid analysis 7 41 24 i ' 

^18. FCnowledg^able concerning, the * 
, ' history an^ philosophy bf edu- , ' * • * 

" cation • C 2 26 40 l 

19i Demonstrated research profi- 
ciency in a discipline ,1 24 ' 4l g 



This inconsistent w^th the changing nature* of the institution and the 
commitment to the development of the individual and {he personalization 
of instruction. We also believe t]iat' it reflects a frustration on the part of 
those surveyedr-fir^electing new faculty, there is little prgblem finding 
persons who Have adequate discipline preparation, but the other com- 
petencies dften have to be developed by the institution after employment. 

With regard to discipline preparation, .32 persoris considered strong 
interdisciplinary pr multidisciplinary preparation and the ability to apply it 
at the instructional levef'as "very desirable,*^ while only half as many 
considered Strong preparation in a single discipline as *'v^ry desirable"; 
21 iildicateia that il^was of/'marginal value"; and 5, "undesirable.- 

The skills, competencies, and attitudes identified and rated highly by 
those surveyed appear to cluster into several groups. One concerns the 
commitment to the j:ommunity college and its philosophy. Interestingly, 
the two items, in this cluster received thg^figEJ^t rating. A second major 
cluster concerns skills and compet)Sncie$ necessary in working with 
people. This s^ems qu^e consistent with the program emphases develop- 
ing in community colleges. The three items in this cluster included the 
third and fourth most highly rated item^. A third major cluster represented 
throughout is concerned with the design and implementation of the 
learning program. There are seven items that could be so classified, three 
of which were among the 10 most highly rated. The eleventh most highly 
rated item,."Knowledgeable concerning American society, with emphasis 
on current trends'^nd problems,'' also appears in jceeping with the goal of 
the community colleges to serve more directly the needs of American 
society. - 

The item, "Knowledgeable concerning the history and philosophy of 
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. ' education" has the next-to-lowest rating; only two indicated this as ** very, 
dcsirable'*;»4p considered it of **marginal value." This could well be 
^related to the lov^ opinion that so many assign to pr,ofessional education 
courses offered by universities. The item receiving the least support is 
that of demonstrated research proficit^ncy in a discipline. Only ortt person 
" , marked this.as ''very desirable," 41 considered it of •'marginal yalue'" 
/ any & consideredrit as **undesirable.^ ' Significantly, development of this 
'compftengy is of prime, importance 4o many graduate ^rchools. 

^ * 

» SUMMARY 1, - ^ 

. The American comrpunity collie has continued to diversify and to 
expand the concept of the open door to include an-ever more heterogene- 
ous student body: Jh^eld^ly, incarcerated persons, mentally retarded 
adults, the handicapped, the underpreparqd, persons who have not yef 
graduated from high school, and many others. Institutions, having m- 
creased their emphasis on personal development and the individualization 
/of the edij<^tional process, offer programs which include use of learning 
^ objectives,, computer-manageB instruction, nfM)dular courses, time- 
.^^—^ariable prbgrams, multimode lemming arrangements, variable credit, 
reer teaching, audiotutorial learning programs, and simulation. Prey to^n 
/increasingly demanding role, the faculty must be committed to work with 
all individuals and exhibit a willingness to give of one's self. As one 
/ panelist noted, *Taculty need the ability to give'nonthreatening feedback 
and openness so that teache^and student reinforce ^ach other, both 
verbally and nonverbally. Faculty need empathy for students." They 
must also junderstand Jearriing theory and the application of.that theory for 
use in the community college educational programs, 4s another panelist 
stated: **Educatorsneed design skills. They should be able to break dowfl 
ttieir specific teaching area or discipline and put it back together. They 
should be able totunderstand, design, and implement a disciplined process 
of inquiry.*' Finally, the community college faculty member needs 
preparation in a discipline, and, preferably, /preparation that is interdisci- 
plinary in^ nature. 

The d^ta collected frofn.the two surveyed groups are interrelated. The 
colleges ^report increasingly diverse programs and clientele, growing 
interest ip individualization of learning programs, and greater con<^ern for 
the ^personal develcjpment of individuals. The second survey group 
emph^siied three primary clusters of skills and competencies as most 
desirable for community college faculty, commitment to the open-door 
philosophy in the broadest sense, skills and competencies necessary to 
vyprk with'people, design and implemenfatioc^of the learning program. 

15 
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To a great extent, the, necessary skills and competencies.for community 
college faculty are being developed on the job. The community colleges 
need improved programs—both in-service and preservice— to prepare 
faulty for their nev/ roles. The^task of designing an educational program ' 
that^ili develop the imposing list of desirable skills and competencies is 
awesome. Are American graduate universities willing to undertake the 
challenge? . ^ * " . . ' 
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My friend, Aunt Mary, recently, celebrated Jier 104th birthday. If she had 
retired in 1932, at the age of 62, and a community college had been 
nearby,,she would have been a student similar to many who are entenng 
community colleges today. Are the community college instructors of 1974 
prepared to provide appropriate educational experiences for a student of 
*this type — one who can lookjorward to 42 years of enriched life, with 
ample leisure time and art inquiring, concerned, and productive miRd? 
This single case is designed to illustrate the potential diversity of future 
community college student bodies. To meet the needs of this increasingly 
more varied group, significant readjustments are needed in graduate 
programs for both preservice and in-service education of the teaching 
faculty and the administrativejeaders. 

Proper planning of new or revised graduate preparation programs 
requires some prediction of the types of future community- college 
students, their needs, and their numbers. In addition, the ongoing needs 
of our|OCicty need to be considered and programs adjusted or developed 
to meet both the needs of each student and of the overall society. 

This constantly operating process has its perils. Prediction is often 
questionable and must be recognized as highly speculative, at best. Two 
fairly recent instances illus.trate dramatically the changes that can take 
place and how badly our statistics can sometimes mislead us. For example, 
in Illinois in 1968, Master Plan Number JII included , a report of the 
Committee on Preparation of Junior College Teachers that predicted a 
need for 11,000 teachers of liberal arts and general education subjects to 
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staff the faculties of Illinois junior colleges f^om 1968 to 1980.' In addition, 
the committee foresaw the need for 6,360 additional teachers of technical 
subjects, plus **those who will be needed to replace those presently in 
service. . . Simultaneously, the net nujnber of fulUtime-equivalent 
(FTE) students in technical programs was jpredicted.tp grow from 12, 589 
'"^to 68,986. And these predictions, which grossly oyei^timated present 
conditions, are only'6 years old. i 

Consider also, Daniel Yankelovich's* findings in his recently published 
study./ Based on p€f^5onal interviews of both, college and noncollege 
youth, ages 16-25, he found great changes from comparable studies in the 
mid-1960's. Just a few examples will highlight the changes: 

1960's: Violence on campus condoned ami romanticized 
197P's: Use of violence r^ected'_ , 

1966's: Campus search for self-fulfillment in place of conventiolTal 

•qareer . ' 
1970's: Campus search for self-fulfillment within a conventional 

careen " * 

1960's: Value of education severely questioned 
1970'sf Value of education strongly endorsed 

^ 1960's: Challenge to traditional work ethic confined to campus 
1970's: Work ethic strengthened on campus; growing weaker; among 
noncollege youth. 

The contrast in attitudes among current students,. potential community 
college students, and those of 5 to 8 years ago is dramatic. Overall 
enrollment statistics in community colleges are just as dramatic. 

A study by Froehlich^ of 1973 enrollments in Illinois documents that 
growth in the 4-year institutions has plateaued and that it has slowed in 
communitj^ colleges (for 1971-1973)^ in a way that no one hadpredicted 4 
years earlier. The Florida division of community colleges indicated the 
same pattern; although full-time enrollment dropped from 1971 to 1972, 
the actual head cpunt continued to grow with an accelerated increase of 
part-time students. Annual head count as a percent of state population in 

''William E. Simconc and others. Preparation of Junior College Teachers, Master Plan, 
Phase III (Springfield: Illinois Board of Higher Education, June 1969). pp. 2. li. 10. ' 

* Daniel Yankclovich. The Ncm Majority. A ProftU of American Youth tn the 70.6 (New York. 
McGntw-Hill, 1974). 

* G. J. Frochlich (ed)» Enrollment in Institutions of higher Learnmg in Ilhnois (Illinois. 
University Bureau of Institutional Research, University of Illinois, 1973). 
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Florida grew from 3.4 percent in 1968 to 6.2 percent in 1973-1974. 
• indicating the colleges serve an .increasingly larger, proportion of the 
populatien. Nonetheless, full-time enrollment Is not increasing at rates 
projected just a few years ago. . ' 

Despite prediction problems, some trends in community college student 
characteristics appear solid enough to serve as ba&es^ for planning 
adjustments in programs for the education,,of community college teachers 
and administrators. The remainder of this paper Will deal with these two 
topics. ' , ^ ' f ' ' " ' , ' 

The most striking, change, already noted,,is the^ enormous increase in 
part-time attendance, coupled with the increase'ip older students. Garland 
Parker's annual study, ''Enrollments in American two; Year Colleges," 
higlilights this change.^ In one yearthere\vas a ^0 percent rise iVi the 750 
2-year colleges that reported data for his' study, and **in the reporting 
institutions, part-time studenfs Comprised 52^percent of the total enroll- 
ment!'* Independent 2'-year colleges experienced an overall Joss of 1.4 
percent that vyould have been even greater without a gain of 6.9 percent in 
part-tim^ students. Church-affifiated 2-year ^colleges were down by 2.7 
^ percent, but gained 18.8 percent in part-time enrollment. 

Our abbreviated telephone survey of 20 persons throughout the United 
States provided preliminary informal, but infornled, ideas regarding the 
changing student populalidn in the communj/i^ colleges. Those polled 
\varied'from*.a §tate director to deans and registrars. Jn New York Stale, 
^'.part-time students .appear to be increasing in metropolitan community 
y colleges but not in rural community colleges. Graduates from 4-year 
institutions are entering a few highly specialized community colleges 
with special programs, such as Fashion Institute of Techhology. In 
Florida^ senior .citize.ns are reported replacing younger stu'*dents;*new 
students, ranging ^om age 30 to 80,, are part-time and nondegree 
oriented. In C^ifomia a great increase was reported in part-time enroll- 
ments, whijch exhibited great diversii^n age, culture, skill, and purposes 
for attendance. In Illinois and Iowa, m^ny transfer students are entering 
community colleges, and among.them are some already possessing bache- 
lor's degrees from 4-year institutions. In some instances in the Midwest, 
there are reports of more wpmen, mor^ part-time s^tu dents, more older 
students, and overall a*more capable gcoup of students, many of whom are 
basically interested in vocational program*. In the middle South, in 
' Michigan, and in Texas,, there are iiiSreasing numbers of veterans in eve- 
nipg programs, reverse transfers from 4-year colleges to community 
coIlege;s, and special programs designed for more students' from correc* 
tional institutions. 

^Intettea (April !974):46M62. 
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^ On the basis of this informal evidence a nationwide survey^ requested 
data on these and other possible student enrollment developments in 
community-junior colleges* Data were secured from 571 community- 
'junior colleges, primarily public institutions, throughout the United 
States. The responding representative institutions were distributed among 
the nine'^census districts^ as follows: New England,. 7 percent; Mid- 
Atlantic, 10 perc/nt; South Atlantic, 20 percent; East North, Central, 17 
percent; West Nor^h Central, 12 percent; East South Central, 7 percent? 
West South Central, 8 percent; Mountain, 6 percent; and Pacific, 13 
percent. Data were gathered regarding (1) part-time students, (2) more 
mature students and their Jhtcrests, (3) women, (4) minority students, (5) 
transfers from 4-year colleges, " (6) graduate$ of 4-year colleges, (7) 
in-and-out attendance, and (8), proportion of students, requirin^ financial 
assistance.. , ,v 

• Part-Time^ Students A huge majority (83 percent) of the reporting 
institutions have an increasing number of part-time students. This positive 
response ranged from 90. percent in the South Atlantic, 88 percent in the 
East North Central, and^ 85 percent in the Pacific to 71 percent in the 

" Mountain and74 percent m New England, Of those reporting an increase; 
24 percent indicated it was small; 61 percent, that it was moderate ; and 14 
percent, that^ it was a large increase. Distribution of these reactions is 
visible in FigUre 1. Overall, based on enrollment patterns and preliminary 
registrations, 89 p<^rcent expected the increase to continue in 1974-1975. 

• Mature Studetits and Their Interests the responding institutions 
were asked if more mature students were enrolling in two specific groups, 
those age 25-55 and *'senior** students over 55. In the 25-55-age group, 89 
percent of the institutions indicated growth. In the over 55 area, 45. 
percent reported growth. Regional difference^ for both age groups are 
displayed in Figure 2; 

While the regional differences are modest in the younger group, in the 
over 55 group the range was quite extreme: fVom 26 percent in New 
England to 64 percent in the Pacific. Interest patterns of mature students 
are summarized by region in Figure' 3 for four basic categories: liberal 
arts, vocational, qew careers, and hobby programs. Overall, institutions re- 
ported .37 percent of the increased number of mature students interested 
in cultural liberal arts courses, 55 percent in vocational courses to upgrade 
an existing career, 49 percent in vocational courses.for new careers, and 
40 percent in hobbies and^<special interests. 

Throughout the regions the patterfl of interests is similar, with "voca- 

* Conducted by Ihc author in October 1974 while serving as ptej>ident of the American 
College Testing (act) Program and primarily supported by act. * 
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tional" and "new careers" offerings drawing the largest rjesponses. The 
Mountain region proved a single? exception;. there, hobby interests drew 
the greatest number of responses. A low level of interest in education for 
personal eririchmcnt that characterizes the two northeastern regions 
might be read as a statcmenttbf conse!:vatism or utilitarianism in their 
traditional forms. Amon^ all the regions no interest level can be dismissed 
as inconsequentiaf, even though they-do not show a mjyof groundswcU of 
.new interests to be served. ' 

• Enrollmenf of Women ' In the total response, 72 perCent of the, 
institutions reported greater female enrollment. Percerftages ranged from 
' .5f in the Mountain states and 62 in East South Central to 81 in the Pacific, 
78 in West North Central, and 76 in New England. Although the numbers 
reporting increasing enrollment of women are significant, fully one 
quarter of^the institutions had not riotcd.any significant increase. • 

nrollment of Minority Students Project Focus, a m^jor study of,, 
long-r^ge goals of the nation's community and junior colleges published^ 
in 1972jgave particular attention td the study of student characteristics, 
incjudWg ethnic status. In the first project report, A Report from Project 
Foi^ Strategies for Change, the investigators reported m^or changes in 
minority enrollments since 1969, when only 9 percent of the students 
identified themselves asjninority group members. In 1971 , percent are 
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black, 5 percent are of Mexican or Spanish-speaking heritage, 2 percent 
are American Indian, 1 percent arc Oriental Americans and the remaining 
6?.pcrcenf identify themselves as Caucasiaa^?."* Although these data are 
questionable in that 15 percent of the student population sample did not 
respond, clearly sizable enrollment changes l^ad taken place by 1971- 
1972. The results from the current survey shbuld be interpreted with this'' 
background in mind, 'l^n answer to the question, ''Attsignificmtly more 
minority students enrolling?," 41 percent of the institutions responded 
• that this was stilftrue. Three percent, however, did not respond to th^e 
•question, and 56 "percent iiuHcated **No/' Considerable variation exist6& 
amoi}g the institutions in the various census regions (Figured). , . 

• Transfers from 4-Yejar Institutions Obviously, **reverse transfer' — 
from 4-ycar colleges 1q 2-year institufions— is occurring, ^nd probably 
increasing, at a* rapid rate. For example, in the North Cajolina com- 
munity coll<«e5 in 1973-1974, l,500,students went on from the commu- 

.ftiity colleges to the 4-year institutions, while 1,300. students trans- 
ferred from 4-year colleges and universities to the community colleges. 
The results^ pf tjbe current survey indicate thaft this is', a widespread 

^'development,' with 48 percent of the responding institutions indica- 

• Edmund J. Glcazcr, Jr., Project Focus. A Forecast Study of Community Colleges (New 
Yoric: McGraw-Hill, 1973), p. 15. 
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ting it is happening in thejn institutions (Figure 5). The regional re-, 
spoitees range from 30 percent in the East South Central to 37 percent ifi 
*thc Mountain statesr to significantly higher responses in tl^e gast North 
Central and New England areas, where it is true in 55 percent of tl^e 



mstitutions. 



• Four-Year College Graduates Students not only *Vcverse transfer" e 
jn the mijddje of a pK)gr^m but also go back to 2*ye^r institutions after / 
having received a Segree.^Ovbrall response indicates that 44 percent of the 
institjjtionshad an increasing number of students with bachelor's degrees 
QnjroIIing in the* 2-year community colleges (Figure 15). A very high 
percentage are there primarily for occup^ttdnal programs. Evidently, the 
cTianging employcnent patterns of today havA encouraged the^e students, 
quite possibly those With liberal arts degrees,|to obtain a vocatiQnal skill. 

In New England, 100 percent of those iiWtitutions indicating grestfer 
bachelor's degree students bear out this observation. Most of tfie remain- 
ing regions mdicatc that 70-80 percenf^of the students seeking 
occupational majors; this trend was less prominent in the Pacific (64 
percent) and in West South Central (67 percent). . / 

• In-and-out Attendance Regular, continuous attendance gave way to ^ 
otfler patterns of attendance in rtiany institutions, particularly during the 
1960's. The 9ffrent survey requested information as to.whether-ijn=an^ouP ^ 
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attendance decreasing»,the same, or increasing. The overall response to 
this question is somewhat mixed. Fifteen percent of the institutions did, 
not respond to the question, by far the highest number of any of the 
questions. Of those who did respond, 5 percent indicated that in-and-out 
attendance is decreasing, 56 percent that it is the same as in the recent 
past, and 24 percent that it is continuing to increase. The ranges among 
the different regions are rfot extrernely significant, although the East 
South Central repon had 32 percent and the West North Central had 33 
percent of the institutions report that it is still increasing^ Thus, in-and-out 
, attendance, resultant program adjustments, .and . preparation of faculty 
members able to work with this phenomenon ren^ain a necessity. 

• Students Requiring Financial Assistance Respondents indicated 
that need for financial help continues to grow in a significant number of 
community colleges (in 65 percent of the total). There is some regional 
diEference, but all are high. West South Central (53 percent) and East 
South, Central (54 percenp showed the lowest proportion of institutions 
indicating^ increasing student requirements for financial help. In the 
Pacific area the comparable figyre i§ 72 percent; in New England itxose to 
81^ percent (Figure 7). 

The figures reported from the national survey provide strong indica- 
tions of continuing m^or changcs in student characteristics in community 
colleges. Although *there have been conflicting studies indicating both 
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aivcrsity and homogeneity of community college students, it appears 
jjlcar tKat diversity i^ increasing, a trend likely to continue under 
mcreasing demands of diveigent groups. For example, the Non- 
Traditional Community College Project survey (reported in April 1974) 
identified an, additional 600,000 persons not currently enrolled in any 
institution of higher education in St. Louis as potential students.^ Some 
wanted coUege credit (69 percent), some (31 percent) no credit, but most 
students wanted practical vocational subjects. A higher percentage of the 
students wanted to attend community colleges than has been true in some 
^tional studies, and 8& percent were willing to pay some of the costs. 
%here were more women than men but they did not differ significantly in 
the ways in which they wanted to learn, preferable places for leajcning, or 
the reasons they wanted to learn. More men preferred evenings low 
classes than did women and both were interested in counseling ^d 
possible use of Iciming centers. 

Before considcring^hanges in the programs to. prepare 'teachers of 
these diverse students, it will be helpful to review briefly the reasons 
students have given for choosing community colleges. A number^bl 

^ / 

' The Non-Traditional Community College Project: Surveys of Post secondary Youtk.find 
Adult Learning (St. Louis, Missouri: The Junior CoUcfc District of St. Louis, St. Louis 
County, Missouri, and the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education, April !, 
1974). " ' V 
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studies-indicate that 2-year colleges **atiract'' pragmatic students seeking 
vocational training. They are interested in ^fecial curricula, good faculty,^ 
low-cost education, and locations close to home. Studies from Michigan' 
to Texas''to Pennsylvania, using extensive oiographical data from the 
American College Testing Program and based on thousands of students in 
mqny institutions, confirn^ that these are, in fact,- the major factors 
influencing the selections of a community college.* Thus, the .preparation 
of community cdilegc instructors and administrators must reffect and 
respect these considerations. 

lYit community college meets a critical, growing need for a continuous . 
learning sogety and gffers 'the most -flexible, varied, and potentially 
productive currjcular Opportunities for this vast array of diverse citizens 
of our country. Programs for the preparation of community college 
instructors -and administrators Rave increased greatly in number in the- 
past decade. O'Banion^ has documented the needs for staff development 
in the cojTirDunjty college and the efforts that have been made to develop 
specific programs. His extensive review of current programs is aptly 
summarized:^ 

Existing m^jor degrees have not been appropriate for those who would teach in a 
community-junior college The master's degree in a subject matler field often means too 
narrow cours,c specialization and no instruction in the community-junior college and 
teaching methodology. Most subject matter degrees are lockstej) routes for potential 
doctoral students in a discipline. On the other hand, the masicr^of education degree has been 
criticized bccause'it fails to offer sufficient preparation in the subject matter field. The Ph.D. 
degree cnjphasizes specialized knowledge and research. THus.Jt has been one of the least 
appropriate degrees for the community-junior college instructor. The Ph.D'. has been rhc 
a(Jmission ticket into the professional ranks of the university, those whose goal is the 
"community of scholars** in the university experience "transfer shock" when they come to 
the cdmmiTnity-junior coHcge. Tlie Ed,D. degree, while appropnate for administrators and 
counselors, suffers from^the same limitation as the M.Ed., jt lacks sufnc^enl depth in subject 
matter to make it an appropriate degree for instructors. 

Manx leaders' in the community college "movement" have described 
rhp problem stated succinctly above. Martorana, for example, has written 

• Robert H Fenske and Craig S. Scott, The Changing Profile of College Students, eric/ 
Higher Education Research Report No. 10 (Washington, D.C.. Amencan Association for 
Higher Education, 1973), Roger k. Lager and others* Meeting the Changing Hteds of 
Students: A Profile o/ Monograph No. S (Harrisburg, Pa.." Hamsbur^ Ar«a 
Community College. 1970);, Michael V. Mulligan (ed), Mt^or Factors in College Choice, 

(Northbrook, liL: act Midwest Regional Ofiice). pp. 2,4, 8; .Michigan 

Postsecondary Bound Students. Have They Changed? {Northbrook, 111., act Midwest 
Regional OfTice); William Toombs, "Reluctant Courtship. Community College and 
Graduate School,*' Educational Record (Summer 1972):222-226. 

•Terry 0*Banion, Teachers for Tomorrow (Tucson. University of Anzona Press, 1973), 
P.8S-89. ' ^ ^ ^ 
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as follows: *Taculty members often have negative attitudes toward 
occupational ed^ucation as higher education. . . . Community college 
faculty need to understand the multiple functions of the comnuinity 
colleges, the world of work and, the student who . must some day move 
from one to. the other/**^ Gleazer has repeatedly called for improved 
graduate programs for community colleges by nearby univer.sities.'* 
Recently, faced with relatively little change in university programs, he and 
others have proposed regional centers, where clusters of community 
colleges in cooperation with a. regional institute develop faculty prepara- 
tion programs. This is a normal response when rigid institutions lack the 
flpxifeiJity to meet the changing needs of a sizable constituency. New and 
Ouherert^4nstitutions will emerge to meet these needs if existing institu- 
tions cann6t adjustfin time to critical changes. 

At present^, the changes in student bodies and student characteristics in 
commurtjty colleges are so significant and the needs for highly competent 
and well- trained instructors and administrators so critical, that graduate 
- schools must change and adapt their programs. The alternative is new 
•'educational and certifying" agencies or institutions thai might, ulti- 
mately, replace them. ^ 

What iypes of changes are most needed? The Assembly of the 
American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, held^in 1973, 
^provides an excellent statement of guidelines. After reviewing the prob- 
lem of new staff for new students,'^ the Assembly report was adopted 
with very specific recommendations, emphasizing that: 

Our student clientele no longer fits the *'coIlegiaIe" stereolype, if indeed it ever has 
increasingly, the new students refiecl the divecse cultural, ethnic, economic and social 
diversity of Ihe lotal community. New staff for these students means, among olher things, 
special opportunities for skilled and hard*working incumbent staff to develop special ^ 
sensitivity to the changed needs of students and new skills to assist their learning. It means 



Dorothy M. Knoell (ed), Understanding Dnerse Students. Sen Direction!^ for Com 
ntunity Colleges (San Francisco; Jossey-B^ss, Inc.. 1973), p. 26. 
" Gleazer, op> ctt. 

" David S« Bushnell, Organizing fur Change. Sew Pnunties for Qonwtunity Colleges 

(New York: McGraw-Hilt, I973J, z — and Ivar'Zagaris, i?^/7or//ro//^^ 

Project Focui. Strategies for Change (Washington. iJ.C.. American Association of Junior 
* Colleges, 1972), Arthur M. Cohen (ed), Toward a Professional Faculty. New Directions 

for Community Colleges (San Francisco. Jossey-Bass, Inc., 1973), 

and Florence B, Brawer, Confronting Identity. The Community College Instritaor (Engic 
wood Cliffs. N.J., Pientice-Hall. 1972).. Edwin L. Klingclhofer and Lynne Hollander, 
Educational Characteristics and Needs uf New Students. A Review of the Literature 
(Berkeley. Center for Research and Development in Higher Education, University of 
Califonpia. Berkeley. 1973). 

Roger Yamnglon (cd;. New Staff for New Students,, Edu*.ational Opportunity for All 
(Washington, D.C.: aaCJC, 1974). p. 141. ,^ 
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recnjitmcnt of rtcw staff for ail Icvds in the college from those segments of the population 
increasingly represented in our student groups, Blacks, Native Americans. Chicanes, 
women and those who in on.c fashion or anothe? have been hiitoncally disadyantaged.in our 
. culture. Such new^taff is especially needed in leadership positions. ^ 

The Assembly designated as particularly important the need for those 
who' teach in community college programs in senior institutions to have 
had extensive, recent experience in community colleges. Preservice 
education should be *'baied on and evaluated by competency standards,'*^ 
with community colleges delineating these competency standards. Intern^ 
ships, practicums, and other comparable opportunities should be .pro- 
vided by community colleges for students from graduate institutions.* 

, Paraprofessional staff programs provided m community colleges should 
be followed by **ladder**-type capstoned programs at colleges and univer- 
sities for students wishing to transfer from them to earn professional 
teaching degrees.*'* i 

In developing new graduate programs for community college faculty, it 
will lie important to construct flexible programs with more degree 
options. Possibly doctor of arts programs in content fields, with profes- 
sional pref)aration comparable to that developed at Carnegie-Mellon, 
may be of considerable value. <3raduates from the small numl)er of 
institutions •oft'ering this degree appear to^ave no trouble regarding 
appointment to positions. Current degrees may still be offered but with a 
variety of options available within particular degree programs. For 
exan^ple. Eastern Washington State C-Ollege has developed and offers a 
special program designed to train faculty members that includes special 

^ attention to student counseling, as well as mastery of an occupational 

* specialty. 

In the end, ''attitude** is most critical. Institutions offering graduate 
-degree programs designed for community college faculty must have an 
institutional commitment to the community college idea and recognize.the 
validity of broad community college curricula as an essential part of 
higher education. This attitude must also extend to the vvide diversitj' of 
students who Will attend these institutions in the future. Hopefully, we 
can produce more community college instructors similar to the one who 
wV-^te, "we have the feeling that they [our students! have been housed 
with closed shutters until we and a few others have someho\y .managed to 
piy open a shutter or two and let light in. The result is sometime^ akin to a 
miracle. Miracles are wonderful to observe, to participate in them is the 
almost unimaginable reward we reap."** 

"Thomas E. O'Connell, -MV-^The New Student for the New College/' Journal of the 
National Association of College Admissioti} Counselors^ 15(3).I November 1970. 
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Clearly, the continuing changes in community college student bodies 
revealed in this survey miftt, and v/ill, be reflected in coijimunity college 
' ^ , programs. Similarly, the functions of community college faculty and 
administrators will continue Xo be unique. The graduate, programs 
designed to educate such teachers and administrators must also be ^ 
f adap^ted and changed in order that their graduates be optimally prepared ^ 
for these challenging timei Hopefully, university graduate programs will 
adjust and some graduate professors also r^eap a comparable miracle for 
themselves by educati^ng more community college instructors and ad- 
• ministrators who will **pry open the shutters.'' 
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To determine trends in the demand for teachers in 2-year colleges, it is 
^ useful to review enrollment data for the past 10 years and to project 2-year 
college enroJIments to 1990. The.Nation^ Center for iEducational Statis- 
tics (NCES) provides historical enrollment statistics for both degree- and 
* nondegree-credit enrollments. Projections are available both froni isfCES 
(to 1982) and a forthcoming study by Allan M. Cartter (to 1990). 

NCES data on the composition of faculties in 2-year colleges for the'past 
decade are unreliable. The last faculty survey published by NCES was for 
fall 1968, byt the Historical data Tor 1960-1968 have been revised twice 
since that timie. Two American Council on Education (ACE) faculty 
surveys report data for. 1969 and 1973, and thV American Association of 
Commuhity^.and Junioj- Colleges (AAOC) reports total faculty for indi- 
vidual Histitutions in its annuaj directories. These data sources provide a 
somewhat sketchy .picture of faculty resources in the 2-year college 
sector, b^it the approximate magnitude pf faculty employment and trends 
irv hiring can be discerned. " *. \ , 



TWd-YBT^R COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS 

Table I, shows the jeported full-time-equivalent (fte) enrollment in the 
2-ycar c<jllege sector for both degree- and nondcgree-credit enrollments^ 
froml962 through 1973. (FTE enrollment is calculated by adding full-time 
plus one^third the part-time enrollment for degree^credit students and 
full-time plu^ one-fourth the part-time enrollment for nondegree-credit 
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^ TABLE 1 PTE Enro«m«nt in a-Ytir Colfget« (m Thouuindf} 



FTE Degree Credit 



FTE Nondegree Credit, 





NCE§ 




Cjjrtter NCES 




Cartter / 


Year 


^Projection 


Actual 


Prfycction Projection 


Actual ^ 


Projectrmi 

/ 


■ 

1960 




315 






93 , 




1961 




368 






84 * 




1962 




408 






105 




1963- 




426 






127 




i964 




501 






160 / 




1965 




614 






193 / 




1966 




690 






226 /. 




1967 




771 ' 






26/ 




» 1968 




922 






3(W " 




1969 


• 


1,076 


7 




/268 




1970 




1J27 


/ 




*366 




197i 




1J95 , 




461 




1972 




1,200 / 


/ 


507 




1973 




1,241 / 




544 




1974 


1,287 




1,269 581/ 




581 


1975 


1,340 




r,316 62/ 




627 


1976 


1,392 




1,361 t 665 . ' 




665 


1977 


L436' 


/ 


1,411. /697 






1978 


K472 y 


/ 


1,454 / 73! 


• 




1979 


1,493 ^ 




1,505 / 759 




759 


1980 


-1,503 




1,548 / 780 * 




780 ' 


1981 


1,513 




1,564 / 806 




806 


1982 


1,501* 




I',573<- ^ 820 




820, 


\m 






1,557 




812 


\m 






X^29 ^ 
/ 1,494 




797 


1985 








779 


1986 




/ 


1,459 




761 


1987 




1,449 




755 


1988 




/' 


K459 




761 ' 


1989 






1,476 




769 


1990 






1,460 




761 ^ 



SOURCB. National Center for Educational Statistics, Projections of Educational Statistics (Washing*^ 
ton, O.C.; U.S. GPO, !^*4), AUan M. Cattcr, Ph,D's and the Academic Labor Market (New York. 
McGraw-HiU, 1973). 

« ActMftl, 1960«!973i NCES projections, 1974-1982; Canter projections, 1974-1990, 



Students.) Over the last decade, 2-year college^ nrollments almost exactly 
tripled. Beginning with 1974, two enrollment projections are illustrated. 
One is from the NCES 1973 Projection of Education Statistics and 
represents its latest enrollment forecasts to 1982. The other is a medium 
projection by Cartter, developed for a forthcoming Carnegie Commission 
on Higher Education study on Ph.D.*s and the academic labor market, 
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The Cartter projections are carried to f990, providing a somewhat longei- 
time perspective. * 

The two enrollment projections are reasonably close for 1974-1982; 
however, significant differences lie behind these two projections, Al- " 
though NCES today takes a much more pessimistic view of future 
growth of undergraduate enrollments than does Cartter, it assumes a 
continjiingjnCrease in the share of lower division enrollments accounted 
for by the 2-year college sector. 'Cartter's projections for total under- 
^graduate enrollments are nearly 12 percent higher for 1982, but Cartter 
assumes that the 2-year college share will finally stabilize about 1980 at 
approximately 40 percent of entering college enrollments. Underlying the 
NCES projection is the assumption that first-time entrants in 2-year 
colleges will increase by 19 percent between 1972 and, 1982, while 
first-time entrants in the 4-year college sector will decline by 18 percent. 
By contrast, Cartter assumes^l2 percent increase in first-time students 
in the 2-yoar colleges. Cartfcr argues that when the /ate of growth in 
undergraduate enrollments drops sharply (or actually turns negative), the 
4-year colleges are likely to adjust their entrance standards at least to 
maintain their share ofthe market. He believes it unlikely that the 2-year 
colleges, can continue to* expand at a steady rate while the genior 
institutions are contracting at approximately the same rate. Ip the case of 
nondegree-credit students, Cartter has adopted the NCES projection, thus, 
these two series are identical. / 

Table 1 presents likely annual enrollment increments in the 2-year 
college sector from 1960 to 1973; forecasts to 1990 were made using the 
Cartter projections. Note that the peak, period of growth was between 
1964 ancf 1971, when enrollment increments averagqd about 130,000 per 
year. Beginning in 1972 and continuing until the early 1980's, the ^ 
projected annual incren^ents in enrollment average about 75,000. After * 
1981, demographic factbrs contribute to a projected modest decline in 
enrollments in the 2-year Vollege sector. / 

The largest area of uncertainty in projecting enrollments over the next 
10^20 years lies in the nondegree sector. Over the past decade PTE , 
enrollment in nondegree studies has risen from i05,000 to neariy 550,000. 
NCES projects that by 1982, FTE enrollments in this sector will be 820;000. 
Many observers believe that nondegree-credit enrollments will grow 
much more rapidjy than projected [lere, as the "community colleges turn 
more to the service of adult audiences. However, the rapid growth in the 
last^ several years may have been due largely to the return of Vietnam 
veterans, in which case the rate of growth in the future may be more 
moderate. Some N^ES staff members also believe* that recent enrollment 
figures for nondegree students have been someNvhat inflated by standards 
of reporting that differ from those used in eariier years. In any event, 
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TABU 2 Slud«it/NaHty Rftios in Z-Ytir ColcgM. 196»-1969 and 1972-1973 

v > ' * N 



/ 
/ 







' 1972-15/7^ 


oiuucnio > * 






T«iitt.t«m» * y ' 




1,370,089 ^ 


Put-time • 


855;52I 


1.467,686 


' Full-time equivalent 


1,308,739 


1*859,^18 ' 


Faculty 






Full-time " 




oU,l 


Part-time 


36,421 


r 62,145 


FuU-time equivalent 


'72,938 ' 


100,8* . 


.5tadent/fac'ulty ratio ' ' - 


17.94 . 


^ • 18.43 


Student/faculty increments, 1968-1972- • 






. . 550;579/27,952 = I9J 


* 




^URC£: D*l« computed from information in Community and Junior College Directory ^ \910 and 
1974 ediUons (W^hington, D.C.: AAOQ. • 

. \>, ' t -ft 



nondcgrce enrollment projections are the most questionable. For {he 
purposes of this volume, however, this may not be a critical issue, 
because the largest proportion of doctorate teachers in the 2-year college 
sector is engaged in dcgrecrCfedit instruction. 



TEACHING FACULTY IN 2^YE^R COLLEGES 

NCES* reported 53,194 full-time and 23,792 part-time teachers in 2-year 
coll<^es for an fte total oi 61,125 in fall 1968. For the same year, the* 
AACJC, in its annual Community and Junior College Directory, reported a 
total of 60,798 full-d^ and 36,421 part-time faculty for an FTE total of 
72,938. In addition to reporting about 16 percent more college teachers in 
the 2-year sector, aacJC cited an fte enrollment about 6.5 percent greater 
than did NCES. Because aacJC is the only agency that has reported num- 
bers of faculty consistently for a pcfriod of years, its.data were uied to cal- 
culate student/faculty ratios. Table 2 summarizes this material for 1968- 
1969 and 1972-1973. The average student/faculty ratio is 17.94 for the 
earlier year and 18.43 for the later year. A comparison of the ratios for the 
2 years shows an. incremental student/faculty ratio of 19.7 from 1968 to 
1972, - " * 

For the year 1968-1969, for which NCES data are available, the reported 
average student/staff ratio was 20:1. Thus, it seems appropriate to take 

^ ' ( 

* National Center for Educational Statistics, Teaching and Research Staff by Academtc 

Field: Institutions of Higher Education, Falf /9jW (Washington, D.C.. U.S. GPO, 1971). 
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20:1 for the approximate average incremental student/staff ratio for the 
2-year college sector when estimating faculty needs for the coming 
decade. . ' 

Table 3 estimates the employment of new junior faculty in the 2-year 
college sector for the past dozen years. Enrollment increments are in 
column i and faculty ihcrements (equal to 9ne-twentieth the enrollment 
increments) in column 2. Column 3 estimates the number of faculty 
needed to replace those who have died or retired during the year. 



TABLE 3 Ntw F«cu>ty Needed in 2-Y— r CoMeges, 1960-1990 (in Thou«nd<) 

New Faculty N<$cded - . , 

Total Total New New Faculty for 

Enrollment Enrollment^ Death and ^ Faculty Degree-Credit 

Year Increments Growth Retirement Needed Instruction 

(I) (2) (3) (4) (5) 



1 y\AJ ' • 




1 7 


U.J 


2.2 


i 7 




44^ 




V.J 


2.7 


3.3 




• U 1 




U.Q 


1 7 
J.I 


2.4 




1 JO 




U.Q 


2^6 


* 1.2 




IvO 




0.7 


6.1 


4.2 






7 7 


n 0 


SI I 

0. 1 




1966 


112 


5.6 


1.1 


*6.6 


4.7 


1967 


116 ^ • 


5.8 


' 1.5 


7.3- 


5.1 


1968^ 


194 


9,7 


K4 


11.1 ( 


' 8.6 


1969^ 


118. ^ 


,5.9 


1.5 


7.4 


"9.7 


1970' 


^ 148 


^ 7.4 V ' 


1.7 


9.1 


, 3.1 


1971 


164 ' 


8.2 


1.8 


10.0 . 


. 4.2 


1972 


55, ' 


2.8 ^ 


1.9 


4.7 


0.4 


1973 


76 


• 3.8 


2.0 


5.8 


3.2 


1974 


65 


3.3 


2.0 


5.3 


3J 


1975 


92 


4.6 


2.i 


6.7 


4.6 


1976 


84 


4.2 


2.2 


6.4 


4.3 


1977 


81 


4.1 


2.3 


6.4 


4.3 


1978 


78 


3.9 


2.3 


6.2 


4.2 


1979 


• 79 


4.0 • 


2.4 


' 6.4 


4J 


1980 - 


. 64 


4.1 


2.5 


6.6. 


4.4 


198! 


. ^> 


2.1 


2.6 


4.7 


h\ 


1982 


23 


1.2 t 


2.6 


3.8 


2.5 


1983 ' 


-24 


-1.2 


2.6 


1.4 


0.9 


1984 


-43 


-2.2 . 


2.6 


0.4 


0.3 


1985 


-53 


-2.7 ' 


2.5 


-0.2 


-0.J 


1986 


:-53 


''-2.7 


2.5 


-o.r 


-0.1 


1987 


-16 


-0.8 


2.4 ' 


1.6 




1988 


\6 


0.8, ^ 


2.5 


i 3.3 


2.2 


1989 


25 


1.3" 


2.5 


3.8 


2.5 


1990 


-24 


-1.2 




1.3 


0.9 
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estimated at 2 percent per year. Column-4 indicates the total number of 
new junioHaQjfty required each year to meet the enrollment needs. 

Column 4 refers only to new junior faculty recruited. Two other types 
of faculty mobility are omitted* One is the number of teachers who 
changed educational institutions but remained within the Z-year college L 
sector. This number, an estimated.2-3 percent per year, cancels out wljen ^, 
the total demand for new faculty is considered. An additional number of * 

* senior personnel leave or enter higher education each year. There are no 
accurate figures to estimate this number, but the several studies for higher 
education in the I960*s indicated that the net ttov/ was^about zero in most 
years. That is to say, several thousand new senior teachers are recruited 
eSch year from outside the 2;year college sector (^.g*, from business and , 
industry and public schools) and an equivalent numbenis presumed ^ach 
year to leave the>2-year college sector for employment elsewhere. 
Probably the large^j^ovement of senior teaching personnel inio and out 

. of the 2-year college s^tor isjn the part-time teaching ranks. 

While column 4 estimates* the total number ^of new junior faculty 
needed each year, varying proportions of this numbfcr are jrequired for 
degree- and nondegree-credit instiuction. Column 5 estimates the nilmber 
of hew faculty required each year strictly for degree-credit instryction. In« 
every year but one, when nondegree enrollments declined, the number 
needed for degree-credit instruction was somewhat smaller than the tgtal 
number of faculty required. During the period of rapid enrollment growth, 
about 7,500 new teachers were requi;*ed each, year for degree-credit 

, instruction. From 1970 to 1980 it appears that theoawage number 
required annually will be only about 3,000. BeginningTJf f§^0, the number y 
falls to zero and remains negative for some years in the 1980*s. (In years in 
which no ^w faculty is required, some nontenure,d faculty would be 
discontinued, and the total size of teaching faculty would shrink.) 



#TWO-YEAR COLLEGE FACULTY WITH THE DOCTORATE 

' It may be useful to estimate the proportion of 2-year ^faculty holding 
doctorate degrees and to determine any appreciable changes in this, 
proportion since the late 1950*^. In fte terms, 2-year college enrollments 
have grown from less than 300..000 in 1957 to almost 1,750,000 in 1974. In 
short, this review covers the period when approximately 80 percent of the 
growth in community colleges occurred. * 
'The chief information source was the AACJC quadrennial handbopks, 

'I960, 1963, 1967, and 1971 editions. For each stLte at least ^ percent of 
the 2->ear colleges were included in an institi^iunal sample, providing that 
the institutions had reported faculty, data in cqmparabie form in each of 
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TABLE 4 P«rc«^tof2*YiirColtgf Riculty vvft^ 





yiac 




ACE». 


£ 


j . . /l95kl960 

' /. 1966-19^7 
' . / 1968*1969 
/ l'969-i970 
/ I972-.1973 


8.37 
7.12 
. ^ 6.30 


■A 


7' / 

6.9 - , 
• 8.7 


6.7 \ 
7.2 



SOURCE: Compuicd from 1968 and 1972 ACE faculty surveys. 
/ ' * Data weighted for fu!I*ti'me and parvtime status. 

♦ Data also weighted for institutional representation in sample. 



the 4 years. If a minimum of three institutions could not be maintained 
within a state, that state was dropped from the suryey. Final sample data 
came from 23 states (!55 2;year colleges); these states accounted for 82 
^p^rccnt ,9f 2-'yc^r college enrollment. Each state's faculty count was 
weighted by ffiat staters share of enrollment ii> the 23 state universe. 
While this procedure did not furnish a strict scientific sample, it provided 
a reasonable representation of the 2-year college sector. 
I , Table 4 #hows the percentage of 2-year college faculty with the 
I * doctorate between 1959 and 1973. Note that the fraction of total faculty 
/ ^ with the doctorate computed from aacjc directories declined steadily 
/ ' throughout this^riod.The ACE percentages are based on the 1S!68-1969 
/ ' and l972--1973 fapulty surveys by Alan Bayer.^'Cfolumn 2 shows the 
f pcrce;itages with the sample weighted only for full-time and parf-time 

faculty status. Column ^shows the percentages weighted additionally for 
^[ the institutional characteristics.as they appear in the ACE national norms 
* reports. ' ' 

Table 4 suggests that the proportion of 2-ycar college faculty with the 
' ' ^ doctorate declined significantly after 1961-1963, but increased again after 
about 1970. This pattern supports the observaticfn that in the middl? and. 
> late 1960*s doctorates were relatively scarce and the largest proportion 
was bid away by senior colleges and universities. Beginning about 1970 
the Ph»D. shortage disappeared in most fields, and an increasing propor- 
tion of new Ph.D.'s are now taking initial teaching positions.in the 2-year 
cpflcge sector. ' 

This latter observation is also supported by a Cartter study using data in 
the Doctorate Record File on first job placement of new Ph.D.'s. Table 5 



* Alan E Baycr^ College and University Faculty. A Statistical Description (Washington, 

D.C.: Amen'can Council on Education, 1970); , Teaching Faculty 

in Academe: 1972-7^ (Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1973). ^ 
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^ TABLE ^ Hmi DoctonKt TMdim Emp)oy«^^^2.YMr Coltgas, 1967-1973 



Year 



New Doctorate 
Teachers iri 
i'Year Colleges^ 



Total New, Doc- 
Horatc Teachers 
(All knov^n 
JnstitutfonsX 



Percent New - 
Doctorate Teachers 
in 2- Year 

Colleges ^ 



3536 
7597 
5516 
9128 
9232 



1967 
1968 
,1971 
1972 
1973 



63 
114 
188 

393 
558 




SOURCE: Caittcr, PhM.'s andJke Academic Labor Market (New York: McGraw-HiU, 1975). DaU 
from Doctorate Record F>le of Naiional I^esearch Council. ^ * \ 1 

* Includes both new 2-^ear college facuhy with recent doctorates and faculty^previously employe?^ 
in ^year colleges who completed their doctorate during the given year. 
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summariz^fs this information for years between 1967 and jt^73. New 
doctorates, finding fewer jpb opjjortunitics in tjie more ^elii^ 4;year 
colleges or universities, arampre frequently taking first tcachingjobs in 
2-ycar colleges. Cartter^s study indicates that the fraction of ne,w doctor- 
ates hired by the high-prestige colleges and universities has dropped 
significantly since 1967, wTiile the proportion'going to the lower prestige 
universities, the less selective 4-year colleges, the 2-ye^r colleges, and the 
public schools has increased substantially .yi the last several years. ^ 



PROJECTED DEMAND FOR DQCTORATE FACULTY 

Among the full-time faculty respondents in the 196^--1969 ahal972-1973 
ACE surveys, the percentage holding the doctorate rose from 6.0 to 9.9 
percent. If the samples were comparable in the two survey years, o\cx the 
4-year period when approximately 20,000 new full-time teachers were 
hired, about 4,000 additional doctorates were,added.^ Thus, the mcreayienr 

^ Somcof the4»000,additional doctorates may have been older t^chprs continuing in service , 
but completing the doctoratp within the period. The implied 20 percent incremental 
doctorate/faculty share is not inconsistent with a finding that only about 10 percent of newly 
hired teachers possess the doctorate at first employment. The National Educatioii Associa- 
tion faculty supply and demand studies in the early 1960*$ made the mfstake of oyerlook|jgg 
the degree-completion rate of teachers already hired. Huthcr*s survey of new hires in the 
community colleges in 1972 fouQd that. only 8.7 percent possessed the doctorate when himi^ 
but this probably would have been consistent with a ratio of new doctorates in teaching to 
new teachers oC about twice that level. See John W. Huther, "Small Market for Ph.D/s. The 
Public Two-Year College," AAW^wtom, 58(l):17-20, March 1972. 



tal ratio 6f new doctorates in 2-year ^colleges to new teachers hired 
approached 1:5. 

In projecting doctorate faculty demand for the 2-year colleges, Table 6 
presents a high and a low estimate.. The high estimate assumes that the 
incremental ratio of new doctorates to new teachers is 1;5 (20 percent) for, 
the next several years, rises to 1:4 (25 percent)*y 1980,* and increases to 
,1:3 (33 percent) by 1985'whcn academic openings in 4-year institutions btc 
likely to be very scarce. The low estimate assuines that the incrementaft 
doctorate share rises from 12 percent in 1974 to 20 percent in 1982 and 
thereafter. It is quite probable^ihat the actual experience will fall 
som^here between these cxtrem.es. i 

It appears that the 'number of doctorates hired by the 2-year college 
sector for iraditioi^l teaching positions W4ll average between 600 per year 
(low estimate) and 1 ,000 per year (high estimate) for the remainder p/ this 
decade. Beyond 1980 the picture looks irtcreasingfy bleak, for a^ assumed 
higher proportion of a declining number of new hires results in a predicted 
shijirtung market. Even if half of all newly employed teachers had the 
doctorate in the 1980*s, a relatively small number could expect full-time 
appbintments in the 2-year colleges. 



TABLE 6 Demand for New Doctorate TMchers in the 2-Yeer Cdege Sector, J974-1990 
Cm Thousands) V 





Total New 


New Faculty with Doctorate 




t Faculty for 








Degree* Credit 


High 


Low 


Year 


Instruction * 


Estimate 


^ Estimate 
^ 


1974 * . 


3.7" 


0.75 


0.44 


1975 


4.6 


0.92 . 


0.60 


1976 


* 4.3 


0.90 


0.60 


1977 


4.3 


0.95, 


0.65 


1978 


4.2 


0.97 


0.67 


1979 


4.3 


1.03 


0.73 


1980 


* 4.4 ' 


I.IO 


0.79 


1981 


3.1 


0,84 


0.59 


1982 


•2.5 


0!70 . 


0.50 


1983 


0.92 


0.28 


0.18 


1984 


0.30 


0.10 . 


0.10 


1985 


-0.13 


-^0.04 


; r -0.03 


1986 * 


-0.13* 


-0.04 


-0.03 


1987 


'-^ 


0.36 


0.22 


1988 


2.2 


0.73 


*/. 0.44 


1989 


2.5 


0.83 


0.50 


1990 


0.90 


0.30 


0.18 
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The above comments concern personnel for traditional instructional 
duties: There may be developing needs for trained counselors, instruc- 
tional re^urce specialists, or other nonteaching staff with special skills. 
Whether such persons would require doctorates* in education or special 
in-service training is unclear, and we have no basis for estimating the 
possible. magnitude of they-demand for such support personYieL 

This brief sketch of enrollment and employment projections suggests 
that the 2-year college sector is not likely to represent a vast new 
untapped market for doctorates bein^ trdined by the nation's graduate 
schools. In the 196d's ab.out 60,000 new junior faculty members were 
employed in 2-year colleges for degree-credft instruction, for the 1980's 
the projections suggest the figure wllljbe closer to 20,000, Even if half of 
these new hires had the doctorate (a most unlikely occurrence given the 
views of 2-year college employers), this vvould probably represent a 
demand for only 5. percent of the expected doctoral output,' 

The training of 2-year college teachers js an important task for the 
graduate schools, but it is likely to represent only a small fraction of the 
demand for doctorates. This perspective ma> be useful in assessing the 
priorities for graduate educatipn. 
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The University oif Michigan: 
^ A New Degree f^gram 
^ to Pfepare 

Teachers of English 



Daniel Fader ^ ' 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 



Dissatisfaction was the base upon which we built our doctor of arts 
program for the teaching of English. We were the Teacher Preparation 
CommitteCL-ef the Dcpartnicnt of ^English at the University of Michijgan, 
the time was 1968, and wc were dissatisfied with our profession's failure, 
in which *k^e bad fully participated, to prepare teachers for nontradition^I 
students who were Inen entering '2- and 4-year schools in the Unifc^d 
States. Also, we had long been convinced that conventionally educated 
Ph.D. students would face constricted job opportunities in the universities 
of the 1970*s and that th^ great need for new teaching skilla was to be 
found in the first 2 years of college — whether m Uie community-junior 
college, the 4-year school, or the university. Acting upon that {dissatisfac- 
tion, and those convictions, we began to consider the possibility qf a new 
degree to describe a new kind. of preparation. 

* We were aware that opposition in our department to a new degree might 
be minimized if we were to propose another track to thePh;D. rather than 
an entirely new doc|oral degree. Though anticipated opposition con- 
cerned us deeply, we rejected an alternate Ph.D. as inappropriate bpth to 
our intentions and to the needs of our potential students. Since all of us. 
held Ph.D. degrees in English, we knew that such degrees might be 
preparation for a life of scholarshipr and graduate teaching based up6n that 
scholarship, but they are not preparation for teaching composition and 
literature in the first 2 years of collpge. leather than mount an internal 
cKmengc.to the tnlmense inertia of the Ph.D., we determined to define a 
new degree. 

Desiring the emphasis of contrast, we adbpted the title doctor of arts 

^ , 41 * ' ^ K 
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(D.A.) rather than doctor of philosophy for our^Jcgrfee^Dur purpose was 
. to declare our intention to concentrate upon tjic teaching^ English as an 
active art, a creative int^gcaUonof kprnvledge of self-as-teacher, 
student-as-person, the di^ipIinejoTEngtish, and methods for teaching (in 
that order), which woirfu make the new degree substantially different in 
kind from the discintine-defined Ph.D. and the methods-oriented Ed.D. 
Though we were^^ays aware that we were English teachers building a 
program^f^(>Efiglish teachers, we were comimitted from the beginning to 
thcr'^enefmat benefits to expefienced teachers of a year's nbnteaching 
residency could lie as much in what contemplation might allow them to 
aisc9>€ivabout themselves and their students as in what our faculty might 
. hel^hem to learn about language and literature. 
\w To promote personal discovery and disciplined inquiry, we designed a 
^^^ogram based upon the double foundation of idiosyncratic electives 
(togeJther with a required, year-long seminar taught by a tea^ of 
specialists in linguistics, rhetoric, and literature) and a semester's re- 
quired course in pop-culture (officially, a seminar "exploring innovative 
and nontraditional approaches to literature"). The foregoing quote, as 
wejl as the following description of our year long seminar, is taken from 
the D.A, brochure: 

English 517-518. (8 hours) A two-term course given to the examination and discovery oi 
mnovai.ve approaches to teaching composition and to the development of other skills of 
literacy. Candidates will be asked to define realistic and defensible goals for teaching literjjcy 
to students not likely to enter professional or academic Iife« and to examine and criticize 
traditional approaches to wnting in the light of those goals. They will look into problems of 
motivating non-.readers and reluctant readers, and Icam enough about diagnostic and 
standardized tests to be able to work effectively with teachers of remedial and developmen 
lal reading. The course will incorporate; linguistic findings which bear directly on the 
leachfng of lang^jagc use. Practices in cnticizing wntfng will be examined in the light of 
assumptions hkc these, that standard English is one of several forms of English and not 
necessarily the most important medium for all occasions, that language deficiencies must be 
distinguished from dialect differences in the teaching of reading and writing, thafthe writing 
teacher must be especially sensitive to the social and personal implications of diaject 
difference. The course, which aims toward reforming^umculum and practice in introduc 
lory English classes, is based upon two premises, that conventional freshman English 
courses have been particularly unsuccessful with ill-piepared stuJcnts, and that the college 
(4 yr) parallel course is not the only model to follow in designing' E^ish courses *for 
two-year schools. 

* If this description appears prescriptive, tl^n appearance' reflects reali 
. ty. Now, eariy ia the fourth year of our program, 7 years after we began to 
conceive and shape the core courses, \ve have the satisfaction of knoM^ing 
that our arguments for a prescriptive, required, year long seminar in the 
"teaching of literacy'* were correct. 
Experienced secondary and collegiate teachers, we said, often suffer 
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from three closely interrelated disabilities. One, they are personally 
isolated from useful professional criticism by the perverse and pervasive, 
notion of the inviolate classroom, where tenure defends against accourtta- 
bility. Two, they are little exposed and less susceptible to new theories 
tfiat may form the basis for new practice, at least in pv.rX because of the 
immediate and continuous pressures that John Holt summarized in his 
recent book title. What Do I Do on Monday? Three, they have so many 
students producing so many papers in so many classes that they have lime 
to read only those papers and texts they use for teaching. 

The most frequently heard response to>the.general toprc of the seminar 
is usually coupled with a reflection u^v.n the most absolute and invariable 
, requirement of enrollment in the progiam; *This is the first time since 
I've been a teacher that I've really talked about teaching and learning, 
especially when I didn't have to worry about what I was going to teach 
tomorrow." The force of tht latter part of this statement comes from the 
requirement that no teacher may teach while enrolled in the doctor of arts 
program. Our experience has been that teachers who must sol\e im- 
mediate problems are thoroughly reluctant to consider long-range solu* 
tions. The psychology of imminence is destructive to careful enquiry, the 
art of teaching requires contemplation, as well as time for application. 
Too many teachers arc familiar only with the latter requirement. 

For each victory, a defeat. Riglit as we may have been about the topics 
and residency requirement for the seminar, we were wrong about its 
human composition. We agreed early on the breadth of experience, we 
wanted in the program. To a majority of 16 experienced teachers with a 
master's degree (or its equivalent) in English, we added one student with 
no gradj^l^work in English and four with no teaching experience. Qf the 
five, f^&f|;ieft or were dropped from the program, while the fifth was 
delay ea^6 obtain significant experience, by contrast, all 16 experienced 
teachers completed their residency requirement in the first year. 

We discovered that information about teaching and learning had radi 
cilly different meanings for experienced and inexperienced teachers. 
\Miile one sifted new knowledge through the reality of old classrooms, 
using memories of previous students to measure probable success' and 
failure, the other tended to measure all things by th*, standard of itself. 
Instead of cross-fertilization we had only cross-purpose. After the lesson.*> 
ia[{jght us by the first class, experience in teaching and graduate work in 
English have been neatly invariable criteria for admission to our program. 

The philosophical bases for that program can be summarized in a 
belief— that opening collegiate doors to nontraditional students implies 
the obligation to train teachers capable of meeting their needs — and in a 
woiji— "pragmatism." In ojher words, we are entirely-interested in what 
works and have only an experimental rather than a moral interest in what 
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shoulil work. Our Value judgments are based invariably on what is learned 
rather than what is, taught. Where the two coincide, one kind of success 
has been attained. Where they diverge," failure is Initially attributed to' 
teachersHnatcrials-mcthods rather than to smdent;s: . 

EXAMPLE I Does the first year, required course in English composition 
seem to have gmall success in 'teaching conWntioqally unprepaied 
Students to employ the conventions of communication in .English? 
Perhaps the time has come to question accepted n](ethods for conveying 
conventional knowledge. For instance, paragraphing: How do writers 
learn to pau^graplj? The best evidence seems to indicate tl?at a well-made 
paragraph is the writer's response to the shape of a paragraph passively 
derived from the reading of many thousands 0/ parag't^phs and not the 
writer's coordinafed, internalized, response to an 'analytic model. For 
virtually all writers who. paragraph adequately in the first 2 year^'of 
college, the paragraph does not appear to be a considered response. For 
virtually all writers at the same level whp paragraph inadequately, 
analytic models of the paragraph appearto,be of little use. 

How, then, shouldVe meet {his need? Ideally, in a world that never 
was and' my neyer be, we would send such students to read the' 
thousancis of paragraphs likely to give theiti conventional knowledge. 
Moi^ly, ill the world that should be, we wqujd expose them once again to 
analytic mo*dels of the paragraph designed to build toward a whol^' 
throiigl^ inductive, incremental ipe^s. Pragmatically, in the wortd that is, 
we would know 'that the ideal alternative is improbable and. the moral 
imperative unrealized. We would, therefore, reject them both and depend 
instead upon this simple, mechanistic alternative Jhat is a model for 
rhetorical, pragmatism in our D.A. program: 

What^ we asK our experienced teacher^students^ do your unprepared 
students want and what do yoii want'tp give them? Do you want to give 
them knowledge of the rhetorical struqture ofa paragraph, while they 
want merely to know how to paragraph? Resolve the dilemma in their 
favor. Assume that ideal practices and rhetorical models have failed to 
prepare these studenis and are likely to^fail again. Give them.rhodels apd 
practices that fit their needs instead of your desires. Tell them that the 
nearest whole number obtained by dividing the sum of all pages in 10 
nonscientific books in English into the sum of all paragraphs in those same 
books is most likely to be THREE. Tell the.m that this observation supplies 
them with a normative rather tharf a prescriptive number against which to 
measure their own practice. Neither pne paragraph on two pages nor 10 
paragraphs on a single page is necessarily bad practice. But an average 
number of paragraphs that significantly exceeds or falls short of three. 
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, derived from any considerable number of pages, may point to aberrant 
practice 'that interferes between the reader and the writer *s intended' 
meaning. ^' ' ' , . - 

Couple thjs observation with, one other and you are likely to have a 
teaching model thit passes the pragmatic test. Telfthem that the 
semicolon (;) is composed of a period (.) and a comma (,). because, its 
power of interference lies n?idvvay betweep th^ pause of a comma andjhe^ 
full stop of a period, fell thqm that the' only important use of the 
semicolon in English is to connect two senlepces more clq^ely related jn. 
meaning. than a period would indicate. Tell them, finally, never to begin a 
paragraph by making a break between two sentences that Can sensibly 
be connectedwith a semicolon, and you will have told.|hem all they 
may qver be able to make use of or need to know about paragraphing in> 
'English. ' . ; J 

EXAMPLE II Does a second year, elective survey of the d^ma in English 
fail to draw a community college clientele sufficient to justify, its exis- 
tence? Instead of bemoaning the barbarity of the students, examine the 
materials and methods used to teach therp. Is Hamlet's kingdom of 
Denftiark remote frc^m^the apparent interests and concerns of American 
corfimunity college students in the 1970\s? Perhaps-nol when approached 
through the play's jiowerful sexuality, and paired with- The Zoo Story, 
Edvyard Albee's contempqrary drama of sexual communication. Is the 
antisemitism of r/i^ Merchant of Venice ludicrous because Shylock is a 
medieval monster whoTias little contemporkry effect as a human being? 
Perhaps, not^hen. approached through the modern antisemitism of Rolf 
Hochhuth's play. The Deputy, Isn't it easier to pei-ceive the renaissance 
Hell otMacbeth through the modern Hell of Sartre's No Exitl And 
modern viewers or readers may be able to judge betler^how much racism 
has to do with Othello's fate after they've seen its murderous effects in 
Leroi JonQs'§ play Dutchman, . ^ 

What are your objectives in teaching the drama to community college 
students? What kind of beihavior dp you want 'to elicit from them? What 
ultimate actions on their part will you accept as judgments of i your 
effectiveness as a teacher? Put in that way, the question of successful ^ 
^teaching becomes pragmatic in the extreme and ;does not all^w for 
answers constructe^d primarily from the predilections of the teacher and 
the^integrity of the materials. Put in thajtvvay, the question of successful ^ 
teaching of dramatic literature may in part be answered by the response of 
independent pursuit; "My first objective is that my students should want 
to read and to |6e plays when they are noJongecmy students.** When one 
articulated, understood end of teaching becomes the pleasure and inde* 
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pendent stimulation a student obtains through the means of a teacher*s 
intervention, then we believe tKat we may have constructed and vivified a . * 
truly pragmatic model. 

I have tried to present the philosot^hy behind our program in detail, to 
discuss the difificulties experienced in developing the program is a request 
more easily satisfied because I believe our most significant difficulties fell 
into a single group characterized by a single problem; How to refrain 
from imposing Ph.D. requirements on D.A. candidates. I have also 
been asked for an evaluation of other doctor of arts programs and a 
prognosis for the future of such programs. Difficulties, evaluation, 
prognosis — the three seem to me to be connected in a very near 
relationship. Our greatest difficulty in creating a useful program for 
training and retraining experienced teachers to serve the needs of 
community college students was with ourselves. We had thought our 
worst problems would lie with a few of our departmental colleagues v» ho ^ 
^ * believed and said that the D.A. would be a second-class degree offered to ^ 
^ Second-Class students, neither having a proper place in the English ^ 
^ departmental the university. Fools are neither easy to suffer nof easy to ^ 

vanquish, but we managed in good time to ignore or to overwhelm them. , 
y It ^vas our own training that stood most persistently in our way. j 

Part of our initial preparation for the D.A. had been enquiry into every, 
similar program, producing or proposed, that we cpuld discover in this 
country. Our reaction to the results of this^enc^uiry had been shock^ai^d 
dismay. Clearly, any graduate of .most of the programs we reviewed 
should have been awarded, a D.A., a Ph.D., and a Purple Heart. More 
demanding than the most awesome Ph.D. programs in this country or 
abroad,, most of these D.A; programs appeai;ed intent upon establisning 
the instant academic respectability of program^^ulty, and^studenjs by 
the, rhetorical process known as diminisljfed conivarison, "Measured 
against us,*' the^ seemed to say, "the demands of evVi the moSt/lig^rojLJS 
Ph.D. program diminish by comparison." We thouglk^h^iKV^^ 
think now, that those are ill-founded programs carpe^j^^HMH^f^^^kK ^ 
^^^"fumber by^ un.qualified tradesmen j^ho. should be in soni^^^^|P3/. 

Too much like thdse tradesmen to see the likerig>i<^HB|f we pro- 
ceeded agaiq^ and again to attempt to recieate our 'owiL^Urawons upon ^ 
tjje unsuspecting bodies of our students. Refrai.^ing from that reflexiv^ 
, (attempt was by far our greatest difficulty in developing the program. 
Despite our recognition of the flaw in man> other p^grams, we have 
found ourselves repeatedly guilty of the same , offense; dressing P|}.D. 
preparation-in-D^A. clothes. Perhaps all that h^s saved^s from ourselves 
has been the teaching" expepence of our students. Some' of the bodies 
were no| so unsuspecting after all, and it is they who have been able and 
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willing to point Out the error of our ways. As We begin our fourth year, our 
department this autumn having admitted 18 Ph.D. candidates (a third of 
whom niay have any 'hope qf finding an appropriate academic position 3 
'years hence) and 18 D. A. candidpites (all of whom we have good reasqn to 
expect to place or replace in -desirable positions 1 or 2 years hence), our 
prognosis for the D.A. is hopeful. 

One reason for hope is past experience. Dr. Timothy G. Davies, th6n 
director of humanitjies at Miapii-I^de Community Coljege, now director 
of the doctor of, arts in English program at .the Oniversity of Michigan, 
writes in the following passage of benefits' accruing to the host institution 
from the work of a D.A. bandidate during his two semesters as a visiting 
teacher' (in fulfillment of a requirement of thj^ program). This example 
Closes this paper not because it is typical but because it is so expansively 
hopeful in this era of academic contraction and decline: 

♦ • 

An example of (maximum] inripacl occurred in 1971 when i was Dfreclor of Humanities at 
Miami-Dade Community College. FivylSlA. visiting teachers spent two semesters in our 
English Department cxpcrimenti;ig with their ide^ While «ach .visiting teacher helped 
explore one or another of the new directions being followed by others at Dade, one project, 
aimed at an area that was underdeveloped, changed that community college distnct 
significantly The project dealt with prison libraries, trying to couple their development to 
long-range curricular plans bajed on the educational needs of inmates. One miyor drawback 
the project encountered was lack of a tuition waiver for inmates. Seeing the success 
generated by this project. Dr. Peter Masiko, President of Miami-Dade Commumty College 
District, asked the board of trustees to waive tuition for any inmate in a state or county penal 
institution. Within one semester after the visiting teacher returned to the University of 
Michigan, Miami-Dade College, with several faculty assuming responsibihty, increased its 
pris<Snprc3firam from 40 student's to 254, Now, three'years later, tlie prograni^has continued 
to flourish and has become a major thrust in Miami-Dadc*s outreach endeavor. 
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Prior to 1960 graduate education designed specifically for community 
college teaching staff almost nonexistent. As late as 1970 Kelly and 
Connolly^ reported that graduate programs for community coHege staff 
' could place no more than I5() faculty each year. Except for those who 
came from business and industry, college teaching faculty came with, 
secondary education degrees or with master's^plus degrees from disci- 
pline programs designed for research-oriented Ph.D/T. 

Community college educators have been,highUicritical of^the programs 
that prepare, or more correctly to^ prepare;^ instructors forlth^^ 
community college: ^ . , • 

/ 

There arc praclicaJIy no strong preservice collegiate programs for community college staff 
members, and those that a^e in operation provide omy a small fraction of the qualified 
^>crsonnel needed. Increasing numbers of so-called preservicc programs have been estab- 
lished but they arc too often only "blisters** on school of education programs and arc 
, generally inadequate or worse than nothing. 

^ Joseph fosand, formed. S, Deputy Commissioner of Education, 1971 * 

In direct answer to the question how adequate are university preparation programs, I 
wuid reply that with few exceptionjj they missed the mark. 

Clyde' Blocker, president, Harrtsburg Area Community CoHege^ 

Pennsylvanid, 1971 ^ 

' ^1 Z^"^ ^"^ ^' ^^^^^^y* P'^'^^Mo^ fPf-F^^^^ Colleges, 
^onograpli No. fO (Washington, D.C.. American Assocmtion of Junior Colleges, 1970J. 
* Letter to the author, 1971. 
^ Letter to the author, 197L 
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Community-jumor colleges have been required to a very large extent to reiyold and 
remake university graduates in order that they could perform adequately as tea(^rs at the 
. communhy-junior college level. The emphasis, upon research and other nmiteachmg 
functions and the insistence upon an ever mcreasing degree of specialization m tge graduate 
schools of our nation has largely had a neutral if not actual negative influence upon the 
preparation of graduate students for the function of teaching and counselmg in America's 
community .colleges. , . 

Joseph Fordyce, former president, American Association of Junior and 

Community Colleges, 1970* 

These criticisms continue unabated and, if anything, have become more 
caustic. At the 1973 Second National Assembly of the^American Associa- 
tion of Community and Junior Colleges (aaqC) the preparation of staff 
for the community college was the central issue. One hundred and fifty 
national leaders representing business, government, universities, and 
community colleges debated for 3 days ^ national agenda for action on 
staff development. At one point in the conference a serious proposal was 
m^de to eliminate any discussion regarding the role of the university in the 
preparatibn.of staff for the community cpllege because of the universfty^ 
poor track record. & 

The most recent and perhaps deafest example of critical relations 
between the universities and community colleges is a proposal by aaPC 
for the creation of regional centers for community college staff training 
independent of the graduate schools,^ Community colleges appear tobe 
committed Co going it alone if they cannot obtain the support they feel 
they need from *the universities. ^. 

It seems unlikely, however, that community colleges will haye to 
develop programs independent of the graduate ^chools. In the 1960 s, and 
even .more so in the 1970*s, graduate programs for community college 
staff have been emerging thai holcf considerable promise for the'future. 
Some of these programs are modifications or new developments within 
traditional graduate programs. Some programs have devefoped outside 
the traditional framework.of graduate education that have implications for 
the preparation of community college staff. In the following section a 
number of progiams are briefly described that specifically prepare com 
munity ^college staff or have implications for silch preparation. This 
selected review is descriptive and only for the purpose of dn^wing 
implications that ma> have relevance fur developments within traditional 
graduate programs. 



* Joseph Fordyce. "The Role of the Junior College m Teacher Education/' mimcogrdjphcd 

i\m). « 

^* Edmi^ J. Glcazcr. Jr.. "Beyond the Open Door . . . Tho-OpotiCoWcgc," Commumty and 
Jtmior College Journal, August/September 1974. 
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OPENING UNIVERSITY DOORS TO COMMUNITY COLLEGE STAFF 

In sjjite of the criticism of^ graduate education by commijnity college 
educators, a few universities have made some significant responses to the 
needs of community colleges. Most notable is the Junior College Leader- 
ship Program (JCLP) funded by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. Since 1959 
II m^rjiniversities have offer ed outsta nding pjograms for gommunity 
colleges. Limited to the preparation of administrators, these programs, 
nevertheless, provided m^jor leadership for the national development of 
community colleges in the growth period of the 1960's. With dwindling 
support from Kellogg the JCLP has less and less impacl, but the univer- 
sities in which they were originally funded still stand as the m^or centers 
of community college graduate education. 

Other universities have also committed m^or resources for the de- 
velopment of community college staff. The California State universities 
have well-organized programs for instructors and counselors. According 
to Ph£ur^ these universities produced 49 new community college candi- 
dates in 1969. 

. The Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University (VPl) is a recent 
example .of a university that has responded enthusiastically to community 
colleges. A new college of education established in 1971 recruited half a 
dozen professors with specialization and experience in the community 
college to launch the new program. An advisory cpuncil of community 
college educators was established, and arrangements were made with 
New River Community College (NRCC) as a cooperative institution in the 
program. 

VPI offers courses to NRCC faculty on the community college cajnpus, 
three fourths of the NRCC faculty are enrolled in university course work. 
« University faculty 'also offer workshops on the community college cam- 
pus^ having assisted in the preparation of tfiit masfer plan for NRCC. The-* 
community college offers its facilities as a laboratory and demonstration 
center for the university, providing teaching internships fgr university 
students. Staff at the community college often appear as guest lecturers 
f^ university courses. In addition, the t\vo faculties haye cooperated in 
the development of self-instructional progranis for current and new 
faculty at NRCC. In a joint article' by the president of the cofnmunity 
college and a professor at the university it is reported that **A11 faculty [at 
NRCC] have been involved in a planned faculty development program that 

*Tom S {>hair, Profile of New Faculty in Cal\forma Commuiuty Colleges (Berkeley, 
Uni versily'Of-Galifomia, Ficld'Scrvicc Center, 1968). 

^ Charles Atwell and Robert Sullin. "Cooperative Faculty Development.** Commumty and 
Junior College Journal, 44 (3):32-33. 1973. 
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has been much more comprehensive and enriched^than would have been 
possible if ^dependent upon the resources of NRCC alone." 

VPI has extended selected resources to nrCC and to other community 
colleges considerately beyond the confines of its own campus. Other 
universities are experimenting with offering an entire degree **off- 
campus." Spurred by Great Britain's Open University, created in 1969, 
the external degree is offered at.pfesent^primarily at the-undergraduate 
level. Empire-State College in New York and Minnesota Metropolitan 
Stale College, which offers a master*s degree, Ve the best examples of the 
open university concept. The New York Re^^ts external degree is 
another variation of the open universify concept and **refers to a degree 
awarded by ^ nontcaching university for knowledge "gained elsewhere.*** 

If the open university/external degree concept cont(nues to develop in 
American higher education and if it ^evelops.at the graduate level as it has 
in several instances, it could become most attractive to community 
college staff. The Extended University of the University pf California 
could serve as a prototype. 

The Extended University is in an experimental phase duntig the 3 
academic years 1972-1975 to aJlow for the necessary changes that will 
make for a permanent place in the University of California. Seven pilot 
programs enrolling 400 students at the upper-division level for the 
bachelor's degree and at the graduate level for the master's degree were 
initiated in 1972. Off-campus learning centers are planned as Unconven- 
tional learning environments." Community college campuscsLmay be 
used tQ house these centers. * ' V. 

New curricula arc expected to be develQped, and advanced placement, 
credit by examination, .and certification of life experience will be 
explored. The Extended University in its experimental phase, therefore, 
wiir explore a number of options for offering^ external degrees. At present 
it is not considering limiting the program to'any one model. 

The Extended University includes an office of research and evaluation 
that will monitor the development of all programs. One of the first 
activities of this office was to determine the needs and interests of those 
who would be served by the Extended Utiiversity. During the spring term 
1972, 1,767 undergraduates, enrolled in eight of the nine campuses of the 
Uniyorsity of California, were surveyed regarding their interest in and 
desire for alternative degree programs. Researchers were able to identify 
two m^in reasons for stud^int attraction to alternative programs, a desire 
for flexible tinre-space structures that would facilitate access to higher 
education— and an attraction to alternatives per se, principally out of 

o ~ * * 

« Donald Nolan. "The New York Regents Externa! Dc&Ti.^r College Board Review , No. 
85, Fall 1972. * 
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dissatisfaction with existing curricu'^r structures and modes of instruc- 
tion; in short, ther>^ was a desire fdr significant reforms of higher 
education itself.^ / \ 

Of special importance to the topic of this paper is the discovery that 
. more of these students prefer these alternatives at the graduate level than 
at the undergraduate level. Only 13 percent of the respondents state a 
definite ihtel^est in such programs at the undergraduate level, whereas 30 
percent express definite interest in master's or professional level alterna- 
tive programs. k , • ^ - " " 

The traditional university has also opened doors to community colleges 
by exploring new degrees. Interest has developed in an advanced teaching 
degree that extends beyond the 1-year master's and requires an orienta- 
tion different from the research-based Ph.D. It is possible' to redesign Ihe 
Ph.D. as a teaching degree, but most effort has been in the direction of 
new degrees. Some colleges and universitiesHiave developed the Z-year 
master of arts in college teaching. Others have experimented with the 
doctorate of arts in teaching (D.A.). The Carnegie Corporation has 
provided considerable support for the development of D.A. programs in 
a nunlber of universities. A program similar to the D.A. has been 
recommended by the National Faculty Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges as a degree. appropriate ibr those who would teach in a 
' community college. 

The President's National Advisory Council on Education Professions 
Development also favors a proposal similar to the D.A. for community 
college instructors. In a national study of the needs for further education 
df community college staff the Councij recommended that "The advanced 
teaching degree should become the, model degree for community junior 
college instructors. Programs similar in goals to those of the D.A. 
should be developed in major universities and especidll> in the new upper 
division universities/**^ ' ^ 

The new D.A. program, however, does not seem to be spreading. 
The Panel on Alternate Approaches to Graduate Education, created by 
the Council of Graduate Schools and the Graduate . Record Examination 
Board, surveyed the 304-member institutions of the Council of Graduate 
Schools regarding innovations in graduate programs. Of the 144 institu- 
tions responding, onl> six reported new degree programs, such as the 
doctor of arts or (joctor of psychology, in operation. Seven* other 



* DavJd Gardner and Joseph Zclan. "A Strateg> for Change m Higher^ Education. The 
ExtendeJ-Univcr&it> of the Un»vcrAit> of Gahforn»j,'' Prcparcd^for the ConferencC-on 
Future Structures of Post-Secondary Education, 0£CD (Pans, Junc{26^29. 1973). 

Terry O'Baniori, Teat hen for TomomnC. SuJ} Development m the Co/ntmouts -Jwuur 
College (Tucson: University of Arizona Press, I97!2). 
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institutions were either developing or discussing such new degree pro.- 
grams." ' ^ J . ' 

.These few examples serve to illustrate that the traditional university has 
not ignored community colleges. Some universities have made consider- 
able commitment to community colleges, especially these sponsorihg the 
Kellogg JCLP programs. Other universities are experimenting -with new 
degrees, partly in recognition of the special needs of those who teach in 
community colleges. Still others are experimenting with^ ways to make 
thejr degrees more accessible to community college staff. A few univer- 
sities, as noted below, ar^ cooperating extensively with community 
colleges t(5 .provide for the continuing educational needs of community 
college staff. 



.CENTERS OF UNIVERSITY/C0M)\/IUNITY COLLEGE COOPERATION 

The Junior College Leadership Programs funded by Kellogg were always 
centers of^unUersity and community college cooperation. Cooperative 
activities between these major universities and the community colleges iri 
their area or state provided major leadership for community college 
development throughout the-1960*s. These programs, however, focusecj 
almost exclusively on administrators in community colleges. ^ 
In recent yeacs several centers have emerged that serve instructors and 
counselors^ more than administrators. Examples include the T^o-Year 

^ College Student Development Center In New York, the Graduate Career 
Development Center for Community College Personnel, Inc., in Texas, 
and a new program in Oregon still in the planning stage. 

The Student Development Center in New York, organized jn 1968, is 
based at the State Universit^y of New York at AlbaaJ . Designed primanly 
for in-service staff development, the center serves 45 2-)ear colleges and 
the 10 educational opportunity centers in the state. An* advjsory council 
representing the university, the community corteges, and leading national 
educators provides direction for^ the program. . ' 

Programs, consisting primarily of workshops, seminars, ,a^id confer 
ences, follow from assessed needs of the community colleges and are 
finanLed through special grants from the State Departnient of Education. 

.Programs are held in conference centers convenient to community 
colleges throughout the state. In the 1973-1974 academic year workshops 
were offered on cognitive style mapping, developmental studies, expand 
ing role of women, linkages between the .college and tHe community, 

.'•Panel on Alternate Approaches to Graduate Education* "Innovations in Graduatcj 
Programs. A Prelmiinar> Report (Pnntcton. Educational Testing Service. 1972). (TypCj 
written) 
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occupational counselingr and pther topics. University and communit;^ 
college staff act as consultants and resource personnel tor theVorkshops 
that carry no graduate credit. 

The Gr^yuate Career Development Center in Texas differs from the 
New York Center in that most of the programs offered are*university 
courses rather than workshops and conferenfce^, although ^he latter are 
available. A nonprofit corporation ftinded by Tarrant County Junior 
College District and the DallasX.omty Cofnmiiniti CoH^^^ District, the 
Center, organized in 19*^2, wgis initiated by community college personnel 
who sought the help of area universities in the continuing development of 
community college staff. The Center is organized under the direction 
of a 13-member governing board composed of leaders fiom the six par- 
ticipating community colleges. 

Needs of the community colleges determine the program offerings. 
Each community college appoints a member of the Advisory Committee 
on Staff Development whose purpose' is to assess needs and to work with 
participating universities in meeting those needs. Universities cooperating 
with the Center in 1974 included East Texas State University, North 
Texas State University , Texas Womens' University , Texas Tech Univer- 
sity, and the University of Texas system., 

^ Courses whh graduate residence credit are offered^by the universities 
on community college campuses. Registration can be accomplished on the 
campus of the university offering the course or oi off-campus registration 
centers. The courses are taught by university professors and by commu-' 
nity college personnel. Admission to a graduate program is a matter 
between the student and the participating university. An individual may 
carry up to 50 percent of his resident graduate ^ork by completing 
courses offered by the universities through the Center, 

Cours^offered in the fall of 1974 included Fundamenfal Theories in 
Community-College Instructional Leadership, The A<jierican 
Community/Junjor College, The Community Junior College Curriculum, 
Special Problems in the Community* College, and Seminar in the College 
Teaching of Literature Courses for Community College Teachers. 
Courses in statistics and research methods and in the disciplines are also 
offered. Twenty one graduate courses wercroffered through the Center m 
the fall of 1974, eight additional couises of interest to community college 
persojijiel and offered at other sites or by ofher univers^ities were also, 
listed.*^ In (he 2 years of operation the center has served approximately 
900 students through approximately 60 graduate courses. 

A proposal to develop a cooperati\e progiam between universities and 

'*T/i^ Center tV/if (Mmgton, Texas. The Graduate Career Development. Ccnlci, for 
Community College Personnel, August !, J972; August 18, 1974). 
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community colleges in the Portland, Oregon, metropolitan area is emerg- 
ing after 2 >ears of consideration. The. fourth working draft of Proposal 
for a DoctQral Degree To Sene PoriltinJ Metropolitan Area Comnuuiit} 
College St^f represents "grassroots thinking (communit} college ofjl- 
dais, parti?ularl}, in cooperation with various 4-year institution people, 
Northwe&tv^egion^l Educational Laboratory and state agency staff)/* 
The proposalRas pot been adopted by any official bodj in the state ]5ut is 
currently under consideration by the Joint Boards of Education and 
Higher Education. • ' ^ * 

At present the proposal outlines the need for staff and only in a very 
general way suggests parameters for the program. Accessibility is a major 
concern, and the task force has suggested the following guidelines 
regarding residency. No participant should have to leave the Poi;tland 
area for an extended time to fulfill residency requirements, residency * 
should be flexible, residency does not have to be taken in consecutive* 
terms/participants may enroll in the program on a part-time basis. 

The task force/ecommends that an approach^be deviled to grant ^lours 
of graduate credtl for certain types of academic, job> and related experi- 
enced. Internships, field experiences, individual study* and projects that 
relate toM person's background and work are encouraged beyond a basic 
core oT courses (unspecified in the proposal). The task^ force further 
believes that "the particfpant will benefit to the greatest extent possible, 
^y relating their learning experiences to their own work environments, 
using their own community coltcge^and adjacent communities as learning 
laboratories.'*^^ These experiences are to be organized pn ^a 
competency -based approach to ipclude specified outcomes in the cur 
riculum, internship expepences, field studies, and' the final degree pro- 
duct. . , 

These three centers are good exafnpl^of cooperative relationships 
between universities and community col^^s. In each case community 
college leaders assumed the mithative f^r developing the programs. 
Universities appear quite willing to respond .\^hen community colleges 
define what they want and persist in working with universities to achieve 
their goals. 



NONTRADITIONAL UNIVERSITIES 

In the liist.S years a number of new universities have emerged to offer 
alternative forms of graduate programs. One has been designed specifi 

\Villiam LooHiis. Lcller lo Ihc author, Scpicmbcr 10. 1974. , 
^* Proposal fvr a Dtntoral /)rj;;rct To Svrxt Ponlu$ui M*(rtfptfltiun Arm Cottununit\ 
CoUcKt) SUifj. fourth working driifl, mimeographed (August 1974). 
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cally for community *c%)llege pcrsonncL othcrb include community college 
pefsonnel; and all hav e implications for traditional graduate programs tl^it 
wish to serve community college personnel. Examples include theJ^tii- 
versity of Northern Colorado, Walden University, Laurence Uaivgrsity, 
The. University Withoiit Walls, Nova University , Union Graduate School, 
and thp Humanistic Psychology Institute. The last three will serve as 
examples of this new thrust in graduate education. 

Nova University in Ft. Lauderdale*, Florida, may enroll aiore students 
working on a doctorate in community college education than all the 
traditional graduate schools in the CTnited States coigb[ned. la the 
1974^1975 schedule of classes, 33 clusters of approximately 25 students 
each were in operation for a total enrollment of 825 doctoral students/^ 

Nova Univeriity was chartered as a private graduate university m 1964 
and later affllialed with the New York Institute of Technology. Accred- 
ited by the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools, Nova offers 
three off-campus programs through its Center for Professional Develop- 
ment. The program 'fcr community college staff began in 1972. 

The 3-year community college program requires students to participate 
in six content modules (courses) taught by national lecturers and to 
complete six practicums. In addition, students attend two summer 
institutes and in the third year prepare a maj^or research project (disserla- 
tion).,(Details of the program are described in the chapter by Tillery , this 
volume.) 

Nova IS basically a traditional graduate program with a modern delivery 
system. The change-oriented practicums, the pass/no pass grading sys- 
t^, the emphasis on.cojnmunity colleges, and the delivery system are 
innovations that so far have proved to be attractive to community college 
staff'in 15 states and Puerto Rico. 

The Union Graduate School, founded in 1969 ^by the Union for 
Experimenting Colleges and Universities, is one of 'the most nontradi- 
tional forms df graduate education available in America today. Its 
founders are quite clear about its purpose as an alternative form to the 
traditional: **The Union ^Gradu^te School has developed In response to 
the fact that for many competent students existing graduate programs are 
too limited, too prescribed and inflexible, and poorly adapted to the 
qrgent needs of a society in crisis.*''*^ 

There is a great deal of emphasis in the program on self-direction and 
self-development. Colloquia are designed to stimulate introspection and 
creativity .and ^itc described as "intense learning, unlearning experiences. ' 

National Ed.D. Program for Community College Faculi>» t974-7S S^ht Jtdi^ 3J revision 
(Ft. Lauderdale* Fla.: Nova University. August 16. 1974). " 

**7Ae Union Grtidiuite SJiuul (Yclloij Springs. Ohio, tniuniur Lxpcnmenling Colleges 
and UnivcrMlies, May 1973) 

» ' . 
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Personal communication among peers, adjuncts, and core faculty^ is 
encouraged. Cne student writes o£ his regard for '^association with 
persons, through UGS, who practice the art of being human. Here is a 
quah'ty of human contact— the tuition I pay notwithstanding— that money 
cannot buy."" 

Students, selected for their intellectual abilities, creativit^y, And dem- 
onstrated capacity for independent study, attend an initial 4-week 
colloquium. During this colloquium students formulate their indi- 
vidualized programs (independent readings and study, courses at univer- 
sities, fieldwork, apprenticeships, and so on) and select a core faculty 
member from LG$. Two student peers and two adjunct faculty complete 
the committee. A certification session is held with the committee to 
approve the student^ program and the proposal for the Project Dem- 
orstrating Excellence (dissertation). The **teiminar' Js the final commit- 
tee se.\sion to approve the candidate's work, successful candidates for a 
Ph.D. are recommended to the Union for Experimenting Colleges and 
Universities, which is incorporated under the State of Ohio and au- 
thorized by the Board of Regents to grant degrees. , , - 

The Project Demonstrating Excellence (pde) may resemble a disserta- 
tion acceptable in a traditional graduate prograhi. The PDL may also 
include a publishable book, a unified series of e^ssavo or articles, a project 
of social change or innovation, or outstanding creations in poetry, 
paintiqg, or musical composition. *'lt must represents significant con- 
tribution to our culture."^® 

tOS plans to limit enrollment to appro\imately 300 students serv iced by 
10 core facuhy members who act as *'roving facilitators." Inquiries arrive 
at the central office in Yellow Springs, Ohio, at about 400*500 a tnonth. 
By the summer of 1974 VGS had graj^uated 124 Ph.D/s. a number of 
whom were community college professionals.^^ . ^ 

The most radical ahernative in graduate education, not because its 
structure or procedures differ but because it gives such great emphasis to 
[Personal development, is the Humanistic Psychology Instftute (MPi) 
founded in 1971. HPl is not anti;intellectual but it is clearly pro-self-, 
development. In its report granting unconditional approvali»to award the 
Ph.D., the SpeciaFjpommittee on Approval of Degree Programs, State of 
California, noted this central commitment of the institute-": 

" Richard Lcuba. ?A Ph.D. Caftdidatc's Mind. An Independent Engineenftg Edutaciun," 
En^mecr'w^ Education ♦ April 1 973 , pp. 5 1 2-5 1 5 « 

The Union Graduate School,j,op, cit. \ 
"•Ro> Fairfield, •'Alemorandum to Adjunct t^rofessors of the tnion Graduate School 
(Yellow Springs. Ohio: UGS, May 30, 1974). , 

"The Humanistic Psychology Institute. An Official Des^cnptiun and Lvaiuuiiun Prepared 
by the Stale of Califortiia" (San Francisco. Thn Humanistic Psychology Institute). 
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At the \cr> heart' of the program ingrowth inhuman freedom and iebponMb»hl>, the capaciiy 
for self-determination. B> the very ideology -assumption of the program, this is taught 
intellectually, but learned expericntially. Almost unique as well— and almost adequately 
justified by its own imperative —ih ihc positive assumption about human nature and potential 
and hunrian growth and learning — upon which the Institute is founded. Again, this is contrary 
to ^he traditional wbrld, academic and npn-acadcmic. Both because society needs such 
alternatives expericntially explored and tested, and because' many st^Hents prefer to live and 
learn by this altemati'vc. the Institute is valuable. 

A student describe^, in the institute newsletter, what this focus on 
, personal development means to him: ''Being in. the hpi .program is 
teaching me how to center myself and listen for, mV 'inner voice' — 
whether it be called my spirit guide, my anima, daimon or the opening of 
my throat chakra. ... I need to purify my body/mind of the mental/ 
physical, spiritual/sexual blocks that prevent my energy from flowing 
naturally.'*^^ 

Mych of the activity of students in hpi is focused on humanistic 
psychology and oriental .philosophy. The faculty Irst as among ',thSir 
intere^sts biofeedback, yoga, meditation, parapsychology, psychoenerge- 
tic systems,' thanatology, and psychedelic therapy. ^ ' \ 

The requirements of the institute are similar to those of the U<iipn 
Graduate School.' Applications are encouraged only by candidates >vho 
cannot obtain the advanced training they require in moi;p conventional 
universities. Once admitted, students participate in a program planning* 
seminar and work with their c6mn[}ittee consisting of a, home fiic^Ulty 
person, two field* faculty, and two p'tiers. There are no courses,, and 
students use resources (such as courses at other universities, internsnips, 
and. independent study) appropriate to their needs. y j 

Only those students are admittSa to hpi who have a cle^r and 
acceptably proposal for the final project. The final project or disseyttation 
is "the center around which each persoii's doctoral studies program is 
organized^'*" The final project may be a book, a collection of ^ssays,'a 
research undertaking, a project of significant social change, body of 
poetry ^ paintings, musical compositiions, dances, films, or other ^rt forms. 
In any case the project must be for '^definite benefit, use or enjoyment of 
humankind." - / 

Nova, Cos, and HPI are radical departures from the traditional in 
graduate education. As new universities only 3 or 4 years t^Id they offer 
a sharp contrast to the campus-based, course- and profgsspr-dofftiQated, 
theoretically oriented doctoral program housed in institutfi^n> 100 or more 

** Robert 'Zclman. "Newsletter" iSan Franusco. The humanistic p/ychology Institute* " 
July I, 1974). . / 

• ITije Humanistic Psychology Institute, /Vi./X PnLru1i^S,tn Francisco. The Humamslie 



Psychology Instiluie. 1974). 



years old. At the moment, they appear to be imniensely attractive to 
students. They are creating problepis, however, that will need to be 
studied careful!^ Will tije degrees from these prografrqube as acceptably 
to employers as the degrees from traditional programs? Will students lose 
something in quality by nqt being enrolled in a 3- to 4-year, concentrated, 
residential program offering the rich resources pf a miyor university ? \^11 
these programs attract the ipore creative and independent stude1?ts aw^S^ 
'from the traditional universities? Do these universities face early extinc- 'v 
tion by overproducing in limited fields? What is a Ph.D,? These are only a 
few of the many miestions to be raised becau^^itsof the development of 
these new forms of graduate education. Their ^pei [mentation could lead 
the^way for significant obanges in traditional graduate programs. 

v.. •. '-N " - • ■■■^'\^ 

J t ' ' ■ ' , - 

iMPLIC ^TTONg F Ort TRADITIONAL GRADUATE EDUCATION 

^ ' ' * * ■ * 

At the Conference on Predoctoral Education m the United States, held in 

/1969, a resolution was adopted that reflected the need for alterruitive ,^ . - 

forms of graduate eduqation^^* « V 

^ Although gnuJu4tc eduvvJion m this wuuntr> is strung, it Can be made stronger an^ more 
responsive to national nccus. We believe that the demands upon graduate education toda> 
cannot be met -by simple extension of the trends and practices of the last decade. . It Ts * / 
increasingly clear, that sooicty also needs, and graduate students arc seeking, alierna- y 
live forms of graJliatc education. New graduate programs musi bc^ije vised in response to the ^ 
changing body of knijwlcdgt and to^our iiC<^ for persons educated to cope with urgel)i, _ V ^ 
' newly clherging proHlcm^r *' * ' * * * 

^ ^ • 

If graduate/educatitj/i in the United States is to chfing'e and if that ^ 
^cha'ngejslWpart, tc ii^fleU a response tolhe particular ne|ds,of s|aff wlio> 
vyork or wnbr Would like tS^woflk in a cgmmunit>i cqjlege^ there are ' 
Implications for ^>uch changes, in the alternate forms ot-gradifa'te education , 
(hat have en?erged in. the i^dbl 5 years. For those ^gr(ld^at(» !)thools * < < 
considering new' programs for community college staff, the foJlowing, 
implicatipns, offered in the foj^m of fecompiendations, fiomlhis bnef 
selected review of alternate graduate programs se(jm pertinent. * , 

• Graduate education should be <^ffered at th^e convenience of the 
student. Campus free, part-time education shoujd be available so th,at 
students do qot have give up jobs and family responsibilities. Th^ 
universitv should take graduate education to the community colleges 
where staff-work and to those interested in the community^coilege-ri>u^h . 

, ^* Cited in Natjojpal , Board on Graduate Education, CruMmtt LJiuattufi. Purposx's, Proh- 
\m£* ami PotetftioL (Washiitlgton.cD.C.j NBGE, 1972). p. I. . 
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as high school teachers, 4-> ear college and university staff* and those in 
business and industry — where they liye and work. 

• The research-based Ph.D. is inappropriate for community college 
teachers, in that, as JRoger Garrison says, 'The making of a scholar is the 
unmaking of a teachgr/'-^ Universities should explore an alternative 
Ph.D. or new degrees such as the D.A. ^ 

♦ Practical applications of learning experiences should form a major 
part of the program. An interftship in the area for which the person is 
preparing should be a minimum requirement. Additional opportunities to 
evaluate practice^^design and test new approaches, explore innovation^ in 
other institutions^ and participate in projects and workshops should be 
available., Suc[\ practical applicatrons are majpr components in the 
.Oregon and the Nova programs. ^ . . « 

, • Opportunities should be jljitovided for. perso|^ development. Tradi- 
tional graduate programs have focused too narrowl> on intellectual 
developmen|. The task of teaching in the community college requires an 
educator with a system of values and a teaching style that can^be 
cpnsiderably enhanced through opportunities for checking personal 

^ philosophy against in^tj.tutional philosophy , exploring teaching ot>ks with 
colleagues, and improving interpersonal relationship skills. Perso^nal 
development often becomes the primary focus of the Ph.D. candidates in 
the Uniqii' Graduate School and^the Humanistic Psychology Institute. 

^ Students should assume greater responsibility for delerminirtg their 
objectives and program of study and should be involve^J in a continuing 
eva^ation of their progress. If universities will help students assessjheir 

^neeus and explore programs to meet thos(? needs, as.the Union Graduate 
School ^loes in its colloquium, students should be able to design creative 
alternative?^ to the tr^ditio'nal, piescribed, i^quenced course structure of 
most graduate schools. 

* • • Graduate education should be open to professionals who have proven^ 
themselves^on the job (Nova accepts anyone who has a nutst^r^s degree 
• and Jvorks in a community ^.ollege) or to students whjbse interests and 
abilities ma^ be different frurn students who choose to matriculate on 
campus in^traditional programs. It is assui^ig/fl in the recommendations for 
new programs and new degrees that new kin^s of students would be 
served. Both Union Graduate School and the Hum«^istic Psychology 
Institute make a point of not accepting students for v^hom traditional 
graduate education is appropriate. ^ • 

/ ^ ' 

^* Roger Garnson. The Making of It college Tcacbci . Procceiimg^ of the Seventh Annual 
Meeting of the Counul of Graduate SlHooIs m the tnited States, Washington. D.C., 
NovembejT 30-Decem5er 2. 1967? * ' ^ 

'i 
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• Less em'phasis should be placed on grades and the accumulation of^ 
credits as measures *&f program completion. Traditional graduate pro- 
grams now allow a number ^pass/fail options for courses. There are^no 
grades or ^'courses" in Union or HPI, The Oregon plan calls for a muuel of 
competency-based education that could be free of grades and the pre- 
scribed course structure. 

Tech)iplogical innovations for delivering education should be used to 
supplement progra^J^s of learning. If the .Open University and Empire 

* State wan offer degrees to undergraduates through educational technol- 
ogy, then suchjtechnology would seem to bi useful to more mature and 
seif-directing graduate students. Most comfnunity colleges are equipped 
^th the maehinery that could accomnrtodate university programs. Vir* 

^ginia Polytechnic Institute and New River Community College have , 
cooperated in designing programs using the new technology. 

• Any new*program of graduate education for community college staff 
must be designed in close cooperatiqn w^jtn community colleges. No*a's^ 
success is related in large part to its use of community, college educators 
an^ praptitioners ^t all levels of its activity. The very suifcessful J.CLP 
programs cooperated closely with area community colleges. The centers 
in New York, Texas, and Oregon are goodw examples of cooperative 
arrangements between universities and community colleges. When com- 

. munity colleges^are not involved in initial planning and continuif^g 
coppreration, the result can be disappointing, if not disastrous, as reported 
by Arthur Easfman^'^ in his description of Carnegie-Melton's first attempt 
to develop a D.A. program in English for community college faculty, 

• Community colleges have an importa;.* role to glay in the graduate 
educatioj) of community cdlege staff. Key personnel from area commu- 
nity colleges should be involved at all levels of university program 
planning. An advisory committee from,communit> colleges should meet 
periodically with university staff to plan program objectives, determine 
curriculum, recruit staff and students, arrange facilities, provide intern- 
ships, organize research, develop in-service programs that complement 
the proservice programs, and develop evaluation criteria for the pro- 
grams> Community college staff can supervise internships and as adjunct 
professor^ to the university can teach cours^es and consult^with students. 
Community colleges can serve as practicaLlaboratories as' they cooperate 
with universities ^to ensure the preparation of staff who are qualified for 
and committed to the comm|fnity college. 

'J 

"Arthur EaMman, ' Developing Special Teaching Degrees, in ^oger Varnngion (ed>, 
«Veiv Staff for Sen Students (W<i.s^ngton, D,C,. Amencan Asiociatiufii^uf CommuniI> and 
Junior Colleges, 1974), pp, 117-126^ ' " * , 



Cll^NCLUSION . 

Thdse recommendations emerge from a selected review of alternativje 
forms of graduate programs. The recommendations are suggestions for 
traditional universities that wish to explore new programs for the prepara- 
tion of community college staff. In no wa> should these recommendations 
be construed to mean th^t traditional, research-based Ph.D. programs be 
reduced or eliminated. Graduate education in the United. States is 
excellent because of these programs, and this excejlence has served this 
society well. • * 



New programs, however, are^^necessary. There are new societal needs 
and new students to be served. 7 Some alternate forms of graduate 
/education, some as extensions of tlie traditional and others as radical 
departures with little connection to the traditional, are beginning to 
respond to these new needs and these new students. Because the 
traditional university has established its success and because it is en- 
dowed with rich a:*d creative resources, it ca\i provide considerable 
leadership in exploring and experimenting wjth alternate forms of 
graduate education. A creative university can dS^r both the traditional 
,and the nontraditional, can meet the needs of tratfcional graduate students 
and^new" graduate studey;its. In the case of the ctmimunity college the 
traditional university has refsponded with something less than enthusiasm. 
If the university, however, responds tOrthe recommendation of the 
National Board on Gtaduate Education that "new graduate prggrams 
must be devised . . and if\these programs will reflect some of the 
promising^ practices in the alternative programs reviewed here, the 
community college, at leas* <vill gro^ in enthusiasm and appreciation for 
*the university. It ig^also Hkely that the university will grow in enthusiasm 
anti appreciation for the communh> college. SucJh^mutual ^miration is 
the hope of all humane reformers. % ^ 
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On-Site, Programmatic . 
ApprQach to 
Staff Development 

Charles C Collins and Chester H. Case 

LOS MEDANOS COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



There is a logic that argues for the on-site, pijogrammatic approach to 
community college staff development. Perhaps this logic can be illu^rated 
by reducing it to a true or false test: ^ 



Millions of **ncw students" are now -and will continue flooding the nation*s 
^ commOnity colleges. ^ j 

Fn Tens of thousands of community ttoliege teachers* will be hired throughout 
this decade. 

□ F □ It lakes premium quality teachers to maximize the potc.itial of these culturally 
' diverse, oftep high-risk students* * 

T □ F □ Senior colleges turn out subject area specialists, but this is quite different from 
turning out prcipium qua(i|y teachers. 

T □ F □ In most community college districts, present lo-service !j;aiPing programs are a 
cipher, a false |»romise with no fulfillment. ' 

tD F □ Teaching, like most skills and arls^ has to be learned by doing it. ' 

T □ F □ The m0st promising place to transfprm Subject area specialists into talented 
teachers is in the community college itself- * , * ^ 

T □ F □ 'fhe appropriate.timo to convert subject area speciahsts into sensitive, skilled, 
dedicated instrijctors is during their first year(s) of leaching. 

•\ 

* The word "teacher** will be used as a genenc term, to include instructors, counselors, 
librarians, and other professional staH* members. 
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DOCUMENTING THE "yES" ANSWERS ^ 

As this decade opened, there were over ,l,OOO^community colleges 
throughout the 50 states, staffed by apiroximately 122.400 teachers., 
counselors, and administrators trying to traia and educate over 2 million 
^ students. The total faculty iti 1967-1968 represented more than a 375 
percent increase over 1957-^1958.^ The Carnegie Commission on Higher 
Education estimates that by 1980 there will be 3.6 to 4.3 .million students 
enrolled in these 2-ye3r colleges,^ by which time at least 216.000 staff 
members will be required. This represents an increase of 93,700 during. . 
this decade or 9.370 new staff members each year.^ Even more disturbing \ 
than the question of quantity is the question of quality. Certainly, if 
reliance Placed on present selection pools and methods of preparation, 
the outlook for the decade ahead is indeeiJ bleak. 

Of the 50 states, only scvenleqtHre any certificate or credential for 
community college instructors. One of these seven is California, and ifts 
pro forma credential is granted upon request to those with a master's 
degree (or equivalent), who are free of tuberculosis and Communism, and 
who can pay the $20 fee.=^ Of course, credentials do not assure quality, 
and the above facts on credentialing are not presented in disparagement. 
' The point boing made is that the only minimum to quality contrpl of 
faculty in the natioji*s community colleges is the prima fade evidence of 
subject area competence— a master*s degree or equivalent in a specialty 
field. « 

ppmm&Yijty college professionals are well aware that ''command of • 
subject" is not the heart of ih^ matter. Most instructors are. if anything, 
overprepared in their narrow specialty. The problem lies in transmitting 
and sharing knowledge, attitudes, understanding, and wisdom, between 
teacher and students. It is incredible that higher education has never paid 
much attention to the professional preparation of its practitioners. To be 
' sure, universities have always sought teachers with command of the 
subject area, and professors have often betn clever enojjgh to become 

. * Lclajid Mcdskcr and Dale Tillery, Breaking the Access Barriers (New York. McGraw- 
Hill, !97l)« ' - 

'Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, The Open-Door Colteees (New York 
McGraw-Hill, 1970). ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ National Advisory Council on Education Professions Dcvebpmant. "People for the 
People's College: Community Junior College Staff Development Pnontics for the 70 s 
(Washington. D.C.. 1972).- . 

*T M Stinnett, A Manual on Certification Requirements for School Personnal m the 
United States, 1970 edition (Washington. D.C.. The National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards. nEa, 1970). 
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well-organized, articulate, even witty dispensers of information. Some 
-professors— the self-critical, thoughtful, dedicated ones— have educated 
themselves to be great teachers. The point, of course, is that the 
development of a teacher should occur by design, not by chance. 

It is folly for community colleges to act upon the adage that what is 
good enough for the universities is good enough foe them. Hiring practices 
testify to the awareness among these colleges that education is infinitely 
more than a process of the wfell informed lecturing the poorly informed. In 
the academic year 1969- 1970,. there were 1,781 full-time faculjy members 
hired in the California community colleges. The richer andyor more 
attractively located community colleges "stole" 39J faculty members ^ 
from poorer or less attractive colleges. Some 546 were recruited from the 
secondai^ schools, while 344 had won their teaching spurs in 4-year 
colleges. Although 459 had newly minted 1968--1969 M.A. degrees, only 
129 of the total number hired (1,781) had no prior teaching experience. 
Forty of these new teacliers had had community college practice- 
teaching.^ , ^ 

College districts pay premium salaries for experienced tiiachers be- 
cause they have little evidence or faith that the universities and senior 
colleges are providing much quality preservice professional preparation. 
But, also, most community colleges are painfully aware that they them- 
selves provide little, if any, in-service professioTial development. 

The two reasons on-campus professional development h not often top 
quality are. that little, if any, of the budget is allocated for it and there is no 
one there to do it, responsibility for planning and carrying out a first-rate 
program most often falls between the administrative cracks. The college 
president and the dean of instmction both mean well and often say kind 
words about professional development of the staff, but they know that 
they have neither the time nor the preparation to carry it off. 

Perhaps the authority of the National Advisory Council on Education 
Professions Development will help change rhetoric into practice. The 
kernel of the advice they gave the White House in 1972 was this: 

Imaginative and potent* cduLdtional programs for communit> -junior college slaff which arc 
'supporie.d by the federal government, state and local governments, four year colleges and 
universities, community-junior colleges, private foundations, and other appropriate agen- 
cies must be continued where ihey do exist and organized and developed where they do not, 
if the cqmmunity -junior college concept is to survive at all, much less grow and mature jn its 
contribution! to American society. ' ^ 

» 

■ Tom S. Phair, New full-Time. Faculty Members in the 91 Public Community Colleges of 
California, 1969-1970 Academic Year, " unpiJ)lisl\cd report of the Office of Educational 
Career Services. University of California, BeAeley, 1970. 
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And, most important, -they went on to advise: 

While the need for prc-scrvjcc programs is important, programs for the 70 s should focus on 
in-service education*^ 



SOME COMMONALITIES OF,ON-SITE PROGRAMS ' 

A quick \ooi around reveals some common elements of on-site, profe^- 
sional development programs. First, they are do-it-yourself in the sense 
that graduate programs are minimally involved. Even so, these programs 
are not vacuum-tight do-it-yourself, inasmuch as each peeks over the 
others' shoulders, most flock to any. conference that announces a^pssion 
on staff development, and all eagerly read any addition to the tiny 
literature on this subject. • - * . • ^ 

The ^on-site programs ir\variajbly have a managing entity of some sort, 
*try 10 find a centgr offaculty interests, tend to be episodic \yith menus of 
activities rather thaii integrated programs, usually depend upon existing 
perslDnnel thereby heaping new responsibilities upon old ones, most often 
have limited funds, .and compete with, uneven- success for campus 
resources, though piously supported ;in words, most, in fact, buck 
prevailing headwinds in the form of negative'fac\jlty attitudes, overloaded 
work schedules,* meagre incentive and award systems,, campus politics, 
and hurtful misconceptions of purpose. ^ - * * 

Organizational Options " ^ 

What can be termed an '*officed" program is one of several options for 
the organization of on-site staff development. Here, the §taff development 
effort is assigned to a regularized administrative position. and is given a 
budget and support services. At Los Medanos College^.whic|? will be used- 
as the'prinae example in this report, the professional development, 
facilitat(5r's office is*the central point for coordinating activities, ^d the 
professional development facilitator (PDF) becomes the most active agent 
in planning, ^oing, and evaluating staff development activities. 

Other colleges organize acco);jling to an,other optiqn, the "committeed" 
format, in which functions of program managefnent, goal d^finitiop, 
allocation of resources, and priority setting, are essentially determined by 
a committee constituted largely of faculty and, when lucky, served by an 
executive-secretary-type functionary. 

A third, the ;*hypftenated" option, prevails when staff development 
tasks are assigned to^n administrative role already in existence, or when 

* c 
' National Advisory Council on Education Professions Development, op. at. 
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a new position of several mixed duty areas is created, e.g., the associate • 
dean for personnel services becomes the associate dean for personnel 
services and staff development/ 

The **grass roots** option depends on an unprompted surge of interest 
from within the college community to give impetus to a slaff development 
activity. The **command performance** option is probably the best known 
and least liked. It is the type of activity that is defined from above on the 
basis of inferred or suspected needs and is administratively mandated. 
Those familiar with the old time'opening-of schpol^orientation programs 
or the **visiting fireman** approach will recognize this option. 

Of these structures, the officed formal for organization appears to have 
the greatest promise.for maintaining a comprehensive staff development 
program. This format also has the potential danger of centralizing the 
developmental function to the eXtent that it becomes a **one person 
show/;. This could aqt to the detriment of broad college involvement, 
especially if deans and department chairmen adopt a *Met the developrnent 
officer do it*^ viewpoint. The officed approach has the advantage of 
. persunalizmg the developmental effort, of attaining and maintaining high 
visibility, of making staff development an on the record college commit 
ment, and of offering accessible, highly personal, and immediately 
available services to faculty and others. " ^ ' ^ 

The committeed approach has an advantage in that it will seem based 
upon broad representation within the college community. It will probably 
only undertake cautious activities ordained to succeed, since they have 
been tested, compromised, and limited. It has the serious disadvantage of 
being impersonal and hard to attain and certainly not the source a troubled 
instructor in need of assistance would approach for help. • 

The hyphenated option has built in problems, stemming from the fact 
that the role will be overloaded! already. Mnd eve^i if the **dean of 
everything** has the energy for theoverlo^d, the muhiple functions of the 
role tend to* compromise the ability of the incumbent to relate to persons 
jn a confidential, nonjudgmental fashion. Both the grass root^^and the 
command. performance options can be effective in generating interest in 
topics,.conducting one-shot workshops, and prodding a reluctant faculty , 
but both, are plagued by a lack of continuity, vagaries of budgetary 
struggles, lack of cfbhecence, ^nd footdragging by the faculty. 



One On*Site Program: Los Medanos College 

Los Medanos College, a new college in the Contra Costa Community 
College district, received fin^incial assistapceTrfltn^tlje W. K. KellOgg 
Foundation to test and further develop a model for tfc induction and 
professional development of community college staff me^ibers. 
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This model shifts the primary locus of professional training from the 
univexsity to the employing college, from preservice to in-service training, 
^ It parlays the induction of new staff members into the continued profes- 
sional development of all staff members.* Auspiciously, it enjoys all cir- 
. cumstances outlined as being the essential preconditions for successful 
ofi-site professional staff development,^ 

Since the Los Mcdanos College program concerns itself with all the 
personnel of the college, it is properly described as a total staff develop- 
ment program. The program, only now in<l974~ir75 entering its second 
year, is still at a very eariy stage in terms of experience and availability of 
evaluative data. / 

Clienteles and Activities The Los Medanos College program addreijses 
itself to five^jntracollege clienteles. Those receiving the largest share of 
attention are the Kellogg Fellows, the new and relatively inexperienced 
faculty who are participants in the induction phase of the program. The 
Kellogg Fellows'^participate in an intensive 3- to 4-week August seminar . 
prior to the opening of classes, during the induction year they attend a 
thrice weekly, 2-hour seminar while teaching a load reduced by 20 
percent. Throughout this first year, they are given all the individual, 
personalized heliMhat the PDF can offer. 

Another clientele is the experienced faculty, to whom the program is 
beginning to offer consultation, workshops, seminars^^ faculty retreats, 
^nd opportunities to serve as teacher to .teachers by means of **master 
classes'* and as colleague-mentor to newjaculty in the induction phase. 

The classified staff is the third clientele. Thissizable group is e^irolled in 
a staff development seminar that meets weekly for several hours to 
receive orientation to the college, to discuss the college's phiiosop|jy and 
mission, to understand its business functions, and to explore a^pqcts of 
communicatidns and intef?)ersonal relations. * \\ 

Adjunct faculty (part time and hourly instructors) is a fourth clicnfele. 
Orientation sessions, workshops, seminars, and consultation with ad-, 
ministrators and regular facult> are all part of the planned acfivities for 
this group. This is, admittedly', ithe clientele now getting the least help, 
though probably heeding it the most. 

A fifth clientele is the administrative group, which is enrolled in a staff 
development seminar meeting weekly for 2. hours to discuss college 
operation, share information and experiences, explore solutions to prob- 
lems, and discuss issues arising out of assigned reading. 

• Charics C Collins. "Tlic Induclion of Community College Instructors. An Internship 
Model " Available from ERIC Clearinghousq for Community Colleges, ulla, Los Angeles, 
CaJifomia. 1971. 

» Roger Yarrington (cd), Nen Stofffor Nen Students (Washington, D.C.. aacjc, 1974). 
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Structural As^pects The structure of tne staff development program is an 
mtegral part of the overall struclure of the college. The program has 
introduced several new roles, such as the PDF. This is an administrative 
role, although of a special variety. The t^DF holds a staff, not a line, 
position and reports directly to the president, while serving strictly in a 
resource relationship to the entire staff of'the college/ 

Another role is that of Kellogg Fellow, already mentioned. The Fellow 
is a full-time, fully responsible, and fully participating faculty member 
during the induction y^r. It^has been fOund impoi'tant to assiduously 
avoid defining this role as 'Mnterfi,** or any other terms that could denote 
a kind of **rookie'' status, or a less than first-class citizenship. Salary, 
rights, and privileges are those of any first-year faculty person, 

A Clo^tr Focus on the PDF Role To erase any impression that the PDF is 
a kind of teacher educator in exile, a proprietor of a series of seminars', we 
have indicated the kind of work the PDF might eifcounter- Emphasis here 
will be on the one-to-one personal services the ?Di has the opportunity to 
offer.; ^ ' 

This is not to demean the seminars, however, for they form the basis of 
Fellow -PDF relationships that bridge more personal contacts. Some 
examples of seminar topics and activities will help illustrate the point. 
Since the first day of class is a topic of prime concern, both practically and 
symbolically the preparation of handouts, determining course policy, 
grading systems, the organizafion of materiaj^taJb^ setting of class norms, 
and the inevitable butterflies ^i^e. early topics for consideration. They are 
dealt with at both thp information and affective levels. The follow-up on 
these topics comes in individual conferences, where the PDF can provide 
critical feedback on materials prepared by the Fellowsy^ focusing on the 
jmmediate and particular circumstances of each Fellow. Also held are 
exercises in asking (and answering) questions and in giving understand 
able directions. Fellows teach one another by video recording and cri 
tiquc. Options for the preparation of quizzes and exams are analyzed and 
evaluated. Instructional strategies, such as simulations, group learning, 
anttc\en the lecture, are demonstrated andcriticized. These aod nijmerbus 
othet teacher concerns crowd into the seminar time along with discus 
sions on student characteristics, debate on approaches to learning, 
.sensitizing discussions to intergroup and interculttiral relations^ personal^ 
perceptions and feelings, and exploring the role of the instructor. 

The role is privileged. The PDF can work with person in a non- 
judgmental, nonpunitive fashion to facilitate simultaneous growth in 
several directions. Foe example, a Kellogg Fellow with little actual 
teaching experience sought suggestions, on the development of course 
content. During several lengthy conferences, the dialogue widened to 
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include goals, objectives, activities,.and evaluation procedures.^qt more 
than an interesting unit was built: An augmented self-confidence, an 
expanded self-concept, and lessened anxieties followed. The Fpllow, 
^needful at that point of an/assist in settling into an instructor's role, 
, experienced success in the cla&sroom to the applause of a concerned 
administrator, . 

, ,A day in the !ife'\jf the PDF will see an almost dizzying sequence^ of 
events from formal, routine functions to leading seminars, planning 
activities,_and, very importantly^' the one to-one conversations and con- 
ferences. By being visible^ available, an (ntegral element in the organiza- 
tion of the college, and nonjudgmental, the pdf a>Jaits the needful faculty 
member, na matter how evanescent the need, of college '*community''— 
the Idod or personal, intimate services that go unfulfilled on^ njost 
campuses, i ' ' 

Resources The Staff peyelopmenf Program at Los Medanos College 
eiyoys access to essentraf resources, not the least of which is the generous 
funding of tlie W. K. Kellogg'Foundation. For 3 years these ^nonies will^ 
defray the expense of the Fellow's released time, salaries for the pdf and 
secretary, and ceftai^ other programxosts. District money js a consider- 
able contribijdon as well, defraying.asltjoes operating expenses, over-, 
head, and additional salary costs, Morelmportantly, the district has 
comrnittcd.itselfv|o underwrite all costs of this program at thV end of the 
3 year K^dogg grant. The district has been willing to make this cuinmit- 
mefit since logic and first-year experience argue that Jn the cost-benefit 
analysis, benefits will outweigh costs. 

Another m^or resource resides within^the personnel of the college.^ The 
director of the Learning JResourje Center is a key resource in those 
aspects dealing with curriculum development, instructional strategies, 
m^edia, and evaluation. The president, deans, and directors are called 
upon for their expertise, in such areas as student characteristics, 
philosophy and history of (community colleges, preparation of instruc v 
tional objectives, community involvement, and evaluation. The president 
h readily available as a participant, resource pejson, and clarifier of 
policy. and procedure. * 

Goals of the Program I he goals of the program are broad, encompass- 
ing, and congruent v\ith institutional goals. The program is intended to 
establish and peipi^tuate an environment conducive to learning, to de 
velop an understanding of and a loyalty to the goals and philosophy of the 
college by all members of the staff, to encourage the use by instructors uf 
a wide range of instructional strategies consistent with college commit 
ments to self diiected learning and use of mcdjii, to promote effectiveness 
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in interpersonal relations and communications and sensitivity to the nee^s 
of "new students," and to function effectively in a multicultural setting. 

1 

IMPLICATlpNS FOR GRADUATE EDUCATION 

Assume foj the ^moment that the on-site m^dd for staff development, 
proves successful. Assume tliat the Kellogg-funded test at Los Medanos 
College demonstrates that apprentice teachers .quickly become jour- 
neyman teachers and that journeyman tethers often develop into master 
teachprs. Further, accept for the moment the argument that the cost of 
this on-site program is, over the years, "no more expensive than the 
present practice of trying to buy quality, by hiring experienced but 
exi)enSive teachers. If all of these assumptions proved to be well founded, 
w^hat then would be the implications for graduate schools \is-a-vis 
community colleges? • • ^ 

Would on-site staff development result in closing down university 
operated internship programs for community college teachers? Yes, it 
might. But how many of these programs'for teachers (not counselors^or 
librarians) are viable operations in 1974? At most, it would be an 
underwhelming loss to the community^ college movement. 

Would on-site staff development obviate any need for undergraduate or 
graduate courses in psycholgy or sociology or personality theory or 
learning theory or history of education or philosophy of education or 
curriculum or educational technologies or other courses to be found in the 
catalogs of graduate schools of education? No! Widespread adoption of 
the on site induction model might indeed increase enrollment in such 
graduate courses for they increase the, readiness of young teachers to 
profit from in-service tr^^iriing. 

Would pn-site staff development run counter to the movement toward 
doctor of arts programs? Not likely; for graduates of such education- 
oriented doctoral programs wquld simply become better candidates in tfic 
hiring proses at community colfeges. HO^vever, the preparation for the 
doctbr of anSSs-not specific enough, nor local, enough, nor sufficiently 
comn\unity college orjented to serle in lieu of the induction year thajLis an 
integral part of the Los Medanos College model. It is ^so tnie' tHat^ 
excessive units and degrees n^ke tyco teachers expensive, hence some ^ 
commjjnity colleges might be skejjfical about getting their money's worth. v 

Would on site staff development bean alternative option to field-based 
graduate: 'programs, to approaches that pu: graduate university-based 
programs on community college campuses? Again, the answer is no. 
Fiejd based graduate programs are graduate programs that have been 
moved to locatjons convenient to. students and are mostly addressed to 
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educational praUiliO^rb who bcek advanced degrees in administration or ^ 

« in specialty are^i^ of education. The> are not moment-to-moment and 
day-tO'da> in-ser>ice traming. Certainly, they do not begin to extend the 
individually tallied kind of help that the PDF provides. 

There are .areas in which the graduate school programs* with their 
payoffs in certification, focused, expertise, and engendering a '*cos- 
mopolitan" outlook can complement pn site efforts and in some cases fill 
the voids un^»ervable by on-site programs. From^these generalizations 
some final implications for graduate education can bft drawn. 

Just as the on-site programs need to define their clienteles, so^ilso the 
graduate schools aspiring to offet programs for community college , 
personnel need to define, or redefine, the most ajfjpropnate clients. A 
lar^ and diverse, but ntedful, clientele is to be found m tfie experienced 
faculty men^bers. In this huge contingent are numbers of successful^ 
instructors, masters of pedagogy,' and experts at curriculum who are 
nonetheless .restless and need personally fulfilling activities. Another, 

. perhaps overlapping, clientele is the faculty mobiles who have definable 

^ career objectives and need focused, training in theory and practice of 
management skills, research skills, or advanced work in learning and 

, curriculum. / 
Administrators constitute another clientele, but one that has tradition 
al^ been served by numerous projgrams in graduate education. A redefini 
tiun of this clientele might identify the "middle" management personnel 
(dean>, division chairmen, department heads) and lead to programs suited 
ta their needs* though not as extensively as degree progracri^. 
/Finally, there is an urgent implication, praduate schools must develop 
pWfeiams that prepare persons as facilitators of staff development on the 
college campuses. Every college could conceivably find useful employ 
iTient of a staff development officer. This person needs to be more than a 
master teacher and more than a teacher educator in exile. It is a ne*N^ field. 
Graduate programs could s^r^^e it well by working in close cooperation 
with the community colleges to design a curriculum rich in both practice • 
and theory. . * * \' 
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Professional staff development for communit> colleges is everybody's 
business! In fact', the developmental needs of both teaching faculty and 
ajdmimstrators in the coming decade will be only partially met even with 
maximum efforts from traditional university programs, local and 
consortium-based ^""do it yourself* progiiams, such agency sponsored ef 
forts as the proposed aauC regional development centers, and new 
university field-based programs. This becomes apparent vvhen we think 
about the numbers to be served, the dimensions and quality of develop 
mental activities required, and the continuing or renewal aspects of 
professional development. ^ 

Recently, I had the opportunity to check some of the community 
college staff projections I had made for the Cainegie Commission on 
Higher Education and found ihem to be reasonably sound. In brief, by 1980 
we will have appfoximately 103,000 full time equivalent (f II) teav^hers 
and 5,000 administrators at the dean level or above. ^ From 1975 to 1980 
there will be an estimated 30,000 new teachers and 500 new adminis- 

< It 
* The Carnegie Commission on Higher Eilucation, Tht Open Door Colleges. Folates for 
Community Colleges (New York. Nfcdraw HilK I97I>, Leiand L. Medskcr and Dale Tillcry, 
Breaking the Access Burners (San Francisco. McGraw-Hill* I97I>, R. E. S^hullic, AJmtn- 
istrators for, America's Junior Colleges, FreJicttuns oj Seed 1965-1980 (Wa&hinglon. 
D.C.: American Association of Junior Colleges, 1965). 
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trators.^ These projections are based on institutional growth, as well as on 
estimates of staff replacement. In relationship to nunr^beri only, then, the- 
challenge to all of us is staggering, particularly^if >pu|assume, as»l Jo, 
that existinfejeachers and administrators nted (and w^ill seek) profej^Munal 
^development at least as mu'dh as new staff member^. . ^ 

Definition of the scope and quality, of developmental programs Js harder 
to come by. Bdt f take the position, ^s d'p'most writers in this field,. that 
the community colleges are not fully prepared to fulfill their commitments 
10 the-sjudents and the communities they serve. ^ ^New programs, new 
teaching methods, new'^pepple, and even new organizationaf arrange- 
ments are'calfed for if promises are to 'become realities. Such efforts 
require e?aensive research and theoretical foundations, disciplined plan- 
ning, implehientation, and evaluation, adequate financial support, and far 
better articulation among those involved in professional development 
efforts than now exists. These issues take on special dimensions when 
viewed from the perspective of continued individual i;enewal over the full 
span of professional life! They are identified here because of my opening 
assertion that many groups will and should have a "piece of the action." 
Competition within this emerging* complex of community college profes- 
sional development activities and political efforts to siiflcs innovation^ 
would not be constructive.. A new order of cooperation and coordination 
is needed. * » ^ 

This paper will describe and generally assess. one major approach to 
community college staff development that is both fresh and innovative, 
but one that grows from a long and well-tested tradition in profesi^.ional 
graduate education. I have chosen to refer to this Approach as the uni- 
versity field-based model. Variations on the theme are unlimited, and 
a number of them are now in operation. Rather than present a survey 
of these programs, I should like to sketch the general principles or 
elements of the model, suggest some dimensions for evaluation, and 
describe a specific program (namely. Nova University's national Ed.D. 
program for community college administrators and teachers). 

* The estimates 6f new faculty are based on ihc following facts and assumptions. There were 
approximately 40.000 tji faculty in American 2-ycar public colleges m 1966, a ratio of i.25 
HE faculty to Fit, students leads to a projection of 103.000 nt faculty when based on 
projection C of the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education of 2.569.000 tih students in 
1980; using Carnegie Commission's projection of an increase of 433.500 tit, students from 
1975 to 1980.. it is estimated that \7 340 adJihonal nt facult> will be needed plus 12.660 
rephicement FTE faculty (from Medsker and Tiliery. op. at., pp. 31. 102). 
^ Patricia Cross. Beyond the Open Door .Yen Students t6 Higher Eduuuum iSan 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 1971), John E. Roueche, "Salvage, Redirection, oj Custody? 
ERIC Clearinghouse for Jurtioi Colleges Information monograph senes (Washington. 
American Association of Junior Colleges. 1968). Edmund J. Gleazcr. Jr., Ths h the Com- 
mtmlty College (Boston: Houghton Mifilin. 1968). 
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DIMENSIONS OF THE FiaO-BASED MODEL 

Like many '^nontraditionar* forms of contemporary higher education, 
field-based programs for professional development of community college 
persohnel are designed around concepts and practices that have been 
tested oyer time. That these practices seem innovate and nontraditional 
today -fesults from the excessive academic orienUpion of much recent 
graduafej^^ucation. What then are the essential elements of field-based 
education? In wh^it ways are they grounded in sound educational 
fihilosophy and practice? 

Jntegratioh of Theory and Practice 

Both the medical professions and the hard sciences, for example, Jiave 
demanded time, resources, and laboratory or clinical settings in which to 
test concepts against real life. This marriage of theory and practice goes a 
long way to explain the phenoftienal development of many scientific and 
p technological fields and the relative lag in certain social and humanistic 
fields of education. The practioum, the internship, and the clinival semmar 
predate much academic work in the medical and empirical sciences. 
^ Interestingly, such practices have been enhanced rather than abandoned 
as these fields less than a century ago were incorporated into American 
universities. This is because of the leverage that theory and scholarship 
give to the understanding of experience. Why in light of this tradition has 
. field experience been so suspect in other disciplines and in the preparation 
of professional educators? I would like to suggest that there has not been 
an adequate body of theory to sanctify the marriage of classroom and 
fieldwork. Much fieldwork in education and the social sciences has been 
tacked on to academic, activities. It has little relationship to what is 
leamedjn the classroom, ihe fieldworker oft^n has no lens to interpret 
what goes on in the work situation, and frequently , he has littlq concep- 
tu^ basis for pxplaining^why he does this or that. If these charges are true, 

^^^TTis little wonder that practical experience is not legal tender in some 
university circles. The field based model, as ^e shall see, gives special 

tf attention to the integration of theory and practice. - 

Involvement of Practitioners in Setting anxi Achieving Objectives 

, There appears to be no dirginut!on;,^n the charges that, many university 
graduates are ill prepared to function as they^\<{e supposedly prepared. 
This conviction is so widpspread^^Jh the community college that much 
preservice educatiun is considered t<\be irrelevant if not dy sfunctional. It 
has been fascinating recently to talk with university professors of English 
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and mathematics, among others, who are discovering that the c^mmunit> 
colleges are now the only places where their graduates might be 
employ^. Although some of the faculty members seek to learn some-* 
thing about thos^ewildering institutions out there, few of them seriously 
consider the possibility of working with community college leaders in 
defermimng programmatic objectives. This is a far cr> from the contem 
po^y architect, for example, who spends great ampunts of time with his 
clients^ in defining design objectives and in determining architectural 
specifications. Similarly, the fiel3 based models requires, a high degree of 
participation from teachers and administrator^ in the fi^ld, not only in 
program design but in conducting the progran\ and its evaluation. 

Education: Where the Action Is 

As in the clinic, the courts, and the laboratory the arena for much 
professional leaining is in the daily life of real institution.*). Wh> demand 
that the student leave these naturaLlaboratories for the lecture* hall or 
seminar room? It makes more sense .to import the theoretical and 
scholarly componeftts to this real world than to deport th^ student from 
the very settings in which he needs to gain and refine new insights, 
sensitivities, and skills. This recognition o^the great 4earnmg possibilities 
in professional settings need not result in provir^cialism nor in self 
confirmation. The field-based model envisions cross institutional stimula 
tion and comparison and extensive ipteliectual interaction with peers, 
institutional leaders, and university faculty. \ . . - 

Regretfully, I find that in many universities field experience and 
responsibilit> is viewed as interference with the academic components of 
graduate stud>— something to be tolerated and ma>be to be included as a 
degree requiiement. In the latter situation, some splendid internships 
have been developed. In many programs^ however, the internship is 
merely window dressing, carries no credit, and is inadequately super 
vised, if at all. 

In the field-based model, man> seminar projects, practicums, and 
research are encouraged or required to be grounded in the field setting. 
The linkages between actual issues Tn the student's employing institution 
and conceptual knowledge from seminars and readings are called for, 
evaluated, and utilized in teaching. 

Service to Field Institutions 

Traditional doctoral studies, like seminar papers and prqjects, ard viewed 
as of questionable value by practitioners in community colleges. The 
belief that these products are usually Hied in unncrsity hbraries« never tX) 
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be read again, rings a bit too true. I can recall not too lopg ago a comment 
by a national leader in community college education that disscrlauon 
abstracts he had reviewed from a number of university centers rep- 
resented a, waste of time, resources, and potential for serv'ce. Although I 
do not share this assessment, it does seem clear to me that many 
universities continue to encourage students to produce disscrt^tipns that 
are dull, trivial, and of little conceptual importance, Tme, ij js not eas> to 
strike a balance so that scholarly vvork brings appropriate theor> and 
methods to be^r on important questions in educational practice. But that 
is what the professional degree is all abc^ut! Projects of this nature are 
eagerly sought af{er by colleagues in the communit> colleges and become 
' leverage for educational change. 

The field-based modef makes a virtue of direct service to the commu- 
nity colleges. In addition to encouraging major research projects useful to 
the field, students conduct practicums as essential extensions of seminal 
work, are expected toj^ncoijjorate knowledge from professional experi- 
ence into their papers and seminar activities^, and are encouraged to apply 
' new ideas to their professional work as teachers and adnynistrators. 
Ideally, individual students join both peers in the graduate program and 
associates in the field to tackle complex problems in their colleges, 

Part-Time Student/Full-Time Learner 

ll is m> Impression that most Universities have lost the battle of trying to 
compel professional stuifents to leave their jobs in order to study full-time 
for graduate degrees. Nevertheless, they still try and have difficulty 
accommodating and. respecting the working student,^ Classes are fre- 
quently ofTered^at inconvenient times and too infrequently for Jhe 
part-time student. Furthermore, since the working student must stretch 
his program over longer periods of time* he'is often penalized financially > 
an'd jn regard to residency requirements. Perhaps most serious is the 
^ difficulty he sometimes has when he wants to ground hiJ new learnmgjrt 
the realities of his professional hTe, When he does this, he runs the risk of , 
being viewed as provincial and too pragmatic. • 

The field;based modef is desfgned for the working professional. In all 
aspects it se6ks to honor and use experience, but. with new powers of 
conceptualization and methodological discipline. Above all, the student 
doesn't feel like a sl jnd-class citizen, and arrangements are centered 
around his availability and prgfessioncif responsibility. Such arrangements 
have been made notJuM for the .convenience of the student, rather, they 
happen because the field based" program is founded on the belief that 
professional work and study reinforce one another. The whole is greater 
than the sum of the parts! 




There are other aspects of the field-based model of graduate education 
that might be added to our discussion, manV of which would be principles 
cf good educational practice getierally and not unique to this model. In 
discussing criteria for program assessment and the Nova University 
program, specific examples of these concepts will be visible. 



CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING PROFESSIQNAL DEGREE PROGRAMS 

A It would be useful to have comparative studies of field-based and 
campus-based graduate programs for community college personnel. To 
my knowledge, none cAi&t, although individual programs of both t>pes 
, ' have been evaluated. To stimulate such comparative studies I have 
. prepared a set of criteria for consideration. Ahhough I believe the 
essential elements for evaluation, and comparison are presented in Table 
1, it is likely that we could think of additional ones. 

I have taken the liberty of making tentative comparisons of the two 
types of graduate programs. These^ assessments are .hot grounded in 
empirical stucfies but on m> knowledge of, and personal experience with, 
field-based and campus;based education. In suggesting such cdmpari 
sons, I have in mind the several university community college leadership 
programs originally funded b>4he W, K, Kellogg Foundation and the new 
field-based Ed.D. program developed by Nova University.'* However, 
awareness of other programs that ha\e emerged in recent years has also 
influenced my value judgments. 

It seems dlear that both types of programs ha^^e advantages and 
disadvantages and, as assessed by the proposed criteria, vary markedly 
within each type. Of course, in designing comparative studies it would be 
important to add such factors as financial resources, institutional com 
mitment, and program productivity as defined by graduate employment, 
advanccment,,and leadersh'ip. Interestingly, there are few, if any , **pu/e** 
Cctmpus-based programs, although several of the fi^ld based programs are 
untainted by what some advocates consider to 1^^ the constraints of 
campus'operation. Certainly, too, it should not be forgotten that most, if 
not all, of the elements of the field-based approach were developed and 
tested on university campuses. Each^of the original community college 
leadership centers, for example, stressed the ijnportance of cooperation 
with the 2-yeaj colleges in its serve area, the need for internships and 

♦ ^National A^vibory Council on Education Profcbsiona Devclopmenl. People for the 

i^ople s College. Communit> College Staff Development Priorities for the ZO's" 
(Washington* D.C., 1972). Amencan Association of Junior Colleges, Eleven University 
Programs for Community College Leadership (Washington, D.C.^ AAac, 1970). 
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>TABL£1 CrittikfbrAsstsfinoProftMiontlDegrejii^^ j 

; ; • • 

Field Campus 
Criteria ^ * * Based Based " 

Community xollcge involvement Tn 
program design , implementation 
^General qualification of students 
Faculty qualifications * 

Scope and diversity 

Community college competency 
integration of field experiences 
Designed for working professionals 
Availability of learning materials 

University libraries 

Access lo media 

Loc;il gitJiip libraries, ^ 
Intellectual stimulation 

Freedom for study^ and ;j'esearch 

Tnterdisciplinary study 

Cross-institutional input 

Association with national leaders 
' :H;egiona] and national meetings 
Leadership development 
Evaluation and self-cOrrection of program 
Professional recognition of degree • ^ 

Nature of program 
' ' - Scope 

Intellectual content 

Professional cont6rit > 

Integration ' . . . ji . 

" The assessments below drt puir!) subjective ^nd arc based solely on the Authoi s expenence with 
both types of programs. 

, * The evaluation symbols in order fronxlwst»lo most favorable are. V, +, < 



Other field experiences, and the value of utilitarian projects and disserta* 
tions. It is from this tradition that exclusively field-based programs have 
emerged, S5^ is not surprising that much of the leadership for this nevv 
emphasis com^ frprti university professors and community college 
personnel who hrwcc^orked together at the several leadership centers. 

The real issues in understanding the uhiqueness of sucl\ a program as 
that cpnducted by Nova University , for example, are those of scope, the 
primacy of professional experience, and a philosophy that^makes,part- 
jtime study a virtue rather than an embarrassment. I hatTfe heard spokes- 
men for traditional campus base^l programs argue against letting external 
degree field based programs operatf'in their regipns by claiming that they 
too can offer field based education. Quite apart from asking why they 
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have .not done so, I would want to have answers to such questions as 
follow. What kinds of resources do they have available to engage in such 
high cost education? What kinds of commitments do the> have from 
university leaders and faculty colleagues who frequently distrust and 
discredit ""nonacademic" learning? How would they manipulate graduate 
school regulations related to residency and full time study? What success 
will the> have in getting university committees to encourage and approve 
dissertation topics and designs that promise some usefulness to eJijca 
tional practices? All of these objectives might be^ achievable in some 
graduate school settings, but they cannot be achi^eved by a naive **me 
too'* claim. Again, it is important to stress the relatively high cost of 
developing and conducting field based education, particularly for those 
universities that have little tradition of working cooperatively with 
community colleges. 

I Even university centers with the longest tradition of service to the 
GOinmunity colleges and linkages with these colleges through their 
graduates and through the history of jointly planned activities are facing 
mounting criticism from leaders of the community college movement. The 

^^CQpe and relevance of some programs fall short of what community 
colleges deem essential. It is within this <^ontext of promises and produc 
tivity that university graduate program^i need to be reassessed. Field 
based programs help clarify the criteria for such assessment and provide 
promising alternatives for more traditional approaches. 



NOVA UNIVERSITY'S Ed.D. PROGRAM FOR COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES 

I have chosen the l^pva program as a prototype of field-based graduate 
professional education for a number of reasons, first, I know more about 
it because I have been involved for several years in iis development and 
implementation, second, the program exhibits great scope, concept 
comprehensiveness, and extensive internal and externcti program evalua- 
tion. The choice of the Nova program may suggest that I am equating 
fielJ'based education with external degree granting. That this is not the 
case will be made more explicit in my closing comments. But there is <\ 
certain logic in choosing a program that seeks to weave all the essential 
elements of field based education into a comprehensive package. Nova 
certiiinly does this. In implementing certain of the elements, however, it 
may be more traditional than some advocates of reform in professional 
education think appropriate. It has been said that the Nova program is 
traditional in content but new in its delivery system. 
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An Overview / 

Nova University, chartered as a graduate university in 1964, was affiliated 
with the New Yorklnstitute of Technoiogy in 1970 and was accredited as 
' a graduate institution by the Southern Assqciatign of Colleges, and 
Schools in 1971. Since the community college program is national in 
scope. Nova officials work with state educational bodies in gaining ap 
proval for operation in the several states, such approval is based in part on 
the regional reciprocity, resulting from accreditation by the Southern 
Associafion. The program was announced in 1972 at which time a number 
of professors from other universities with community college graduate 
progr4ms joined several leaders from community colleges to help design 
and conduct the new programs. In November 1972 seven clusters were in 
operation; by January, 1975 that number will increase to 30. 

Nova University is offering an off-^canipus doctoral program designed 
specifically for qualified community college teachers, counselors, student 
personnel service staff, and administrators. Candidates who have mas 
ter's degrees may. specialize in adipinistration, the behavioral sciences, 
and curriculum and instruction. Statements of sev.eral major objectives, 
are best adapted from the most recent announcement of the program^: 

• No longer mu^>t universities* be wdHeJ Mt^ahoni to whiwh i»iuJenti> muit &>btemaiicall> 
present themselves. ' 

• The ngorous program, exported to the stuJent^* home environment, calls upon the 
deJtcation^and tolerance for ambiguity that defines the exceptional student. 

• The pra^.tlcums and the major applied rescuiich projct^t piovide opporturtities to grapple 
with real problems in education. 

• Since the program is geared to the umqut .<^tuation of community colleges, participants 
should be more responsive to ihe ndeds of their institutions through institutional research 
projects and the curriculum. 

• Ihe prevailing piovmciaJism m 5omt educational institution^ is mitigated b> providing a 
national perspective lo ihfc program. The Scarce national talents of community^ college 
leaders throughout the country arc coordinated wherever clusters are located. 

• An informed set of leaders who arc involved m the community college mov emcnt will be 
produced on a national scale. ^ 

• Institutional, improvemenis are lo be fostered through ptacticums and institutional 
rcseijch projects conducted by participants. 

^ # >» * ' 

Well, that's a tall order for any program or group of prpgraijis. Later, 1 
will try to sketch the strengths and the weaknesses 1 have experienced in 
the program lo date. However, I should say now that remarkable progress 
, has been made, and a number of university and community college 

* Nova University, IJ.D, Pronrum for Contniuniiy College Facult\ (Fort Lauderdale. 
Nova University, 1974). ^ 



leaders who were holding back until evidence of quality was apparent 
have now joi'ned in the effort to make the Nova innovation work. The 
leadership of Nova University khows that this commitment on the part of 
national leaders is less to the university than it is to creating an alternative 
form o£ graduate professional education. 

The Clusters . * 

Each cluster is composed of from 25 to 30 members who generally hold 
teaching, counseling, or administrative positions in community colleges 
-^Ijjlstered within commuting distance of one another. The number of 
colleges, varying from cluster to cluster, generally incjude about six 
colleges. Prior arrangements ;are negotiated with the colleges so that 
participants are granted recognition for work completed in tlje program, « 
facilities are made available when appropriate, and cooperation will be 
available when students undertake practiCums and other projects. Typi- 
cally, the cluster coordinator is chosen from on^ of these colleges. This 
person must have an earned doctorate and skill ^n facilitating the learning 
process. The coordinator is paid by Nova University and. has cluster 
. funds for library materials* guest lecturers, and other professional ac- 
tivities of the cluster. The national lecturers and the Nova staff rely 
heavily on the coordinator for flow of materials and communication. 
Increasingly, thl& coordinators are playing a useful role in the approval 
process for the major applied research project (MRP) proposals and the 
final projects, ^ ' 

Within a short time a high esprit develops amonglhe cluster members, 
and this sense of identity is stimulated and utilized by the lecturcr6 and 
staff. The students soon learn that they have much to learn from one 
another, that their several colleges offer alternative way^ of doing things, 
and that /loctoral siudy i§ not the lonely business it is reported to be. 
Working and living together during the. summer institutes enhances 
morale and mutual service among cluster members. . • - • 

It is typical for cluster members to j5in together in certain practicum 
a^ivities and in preparing presentations for seminars. They have also 
sponsored professional activities for their own group, as w?ll as college 
colleagues. >r « 



Modules of Study 

In addition to the following six core modules, each participant must 
complete a majdr applied research project in the third year. (This third 
year will be described in a separate section.) tddx of the six modules 
designed to help the community college leader reach a high level of 
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proficiency in structuring the learning environment and program so that 
students may learn more efficiently and effectively. Each module has^ 
been developed by teaips from universities and community college^, and 
specific learning objectives have been established, forming the b^^is for 
teaching and student evaluation. Furthermore, bibliographies are de> 
veloped ahd form the basis of cluster library materials purchasing. The 
modules are: * ^ 

^ -» 
1. Curriculum development in higher education; 
\ 2. Applied educational research and evaluation*, . . 

3. College gpvernancc; • j ^ 

4. Learning theory and applications; \ ' 

5. Educational policy systems in higher education; 

6. Societal factors. • . * 

These moiluleir become the core of the first 2 years of study .^Each module^ 
lasts 3 months 'and is taught and evaluated by a nationally distinguished 
lecturer who has an earned doctorafe. In addition to the module proper 
(lectus^, reading, group \vork, writing of papers, and sO on) each student 
must design a practicum related to that module and, upon its approval ^jy 
the Nova staff, complete the practicum for credit. The practicums are 
made available tojhe Mudents' own^nstitut[ons, to other colleges in the 
program. t>flU%y selective publication to the profession.^Efforts are made 
to see that the several modules reinfor'^e one another -and that unneces 
sary overlap is avoided* 

Because the subject matter of the several modules, suggest varying 
teaching strategies, no single description of what tal^es place ^uring the 3, 
months of learning is complete. Variability', is also introduced by the 
individual styles of the national lecturers. Nevertheless, some idea of 
module activ ities can be gained by a brief description of m^ ow n approach 
to leaching the governance module. ' • % \ ^ 

i 

Orientation During the summer institute I nieet with me,mber5> of the' 
three clusters .with whom I will wprk during the^coming year. Ai this time 
I share with them my objectives for the sessions and my Uyle, challenge 
them to begin reading from th^ bibliography, xind'get to know ihctn as 
in(3ividuals»and they me. - ^ - ^ ^ 

PrextuJy In addition t,u bibliogr<\phies, special rfioJule material^tire sent 
to the cluster prior to my first visit. These include pro^ocatlv^^phper&JJ 
unpublished jdata or reports, and case materials. Thc.Jirst semmaf pfen 
assumes that the students are prepared to move with me at a rSthcr 
sophisticated ieveh ^ 
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The First Visit Since the cluster seminars usually meet on Saturdays, I 
.often arrive on, Friday in order to meet that evening with the clusler 
coordinator and, frequently, with the students. We formally meet at 9 
a.m. the next morning for an opening seminar on college governance with 
particular emphasis on decision-making structures, useful theories, and 
the complex governance hierarchies within which individual colleges are 
imbedded. Because I require group work across institutions during the 
month before my visit, I spend some time during the morning in having 
each student identify his or her role in college gover;iance,and beliefs 
about the major issues involved. This usually resuUs in new awareness 
albput how colleagues can be of help in Jhe module, and information 
elicited becom^ an agenda for the module. Puring the afternoon the^ 
institutional cases and methods for their use at the next session are 
introduced and decisions reached about the compositioh and w^ork of 
teams in studying the case and making presentations during the second 
session. We also discuss t]ie topics and style of the two position papers I 
require for evaluation. One of th^se papers is to be mailed to me a 
weelt before my next visit and the second a week before the third viJt. 
My commitment is to read, comment on, and grade the papers so that I 
can distribute them during the second and third sessions. The first session 
ends around 4 p. m/ with an agreement on the modules content, participant 
responsibilities, and products for evaluation. ' / 
' ' - . / 

The Second Visit The second visit is very intense be^^iuse Jtfie case vyork 
stimulates understanding of similar issues in real institutional life anJ the 
usefulnes^s of cbncepts in standing back from immediate exper^eWe. 
Invariably the case prescntations^ve been done vvith style, reflecting 
effective teamwork during my absence., Readings and experiences are 
,tieJ into case analysis. Sometime during this da^ a panel of students who 
nave written particularly stimulating, bOt coiKeptually different, papers 
'AOrks with me in discussing the issues inv^med. Finally, arrangements 
areureviewed foLthe second paper and the /tionth of individual and teanit 
work required fo^lthe third visit. Whenever appropriate, the Friday e\yp-, 
ning preceding this sessioji i:> ^pent in an jnformal dinner meeting with tne 
students and* on 6ccasion, with the presidents and other leaders of the 
colleges making up the cluster. 

The Third Visit Usually, the cen^d topic of this last session is fiscal 
maaagcmcnt and decision, making, trains have worked on such b)pics aj^ 
program budgeting, state' plans fof college finance, and the byijgeting ' 
process in staff development. Often this intersession work involves local 
and state officials who sometimes join us for the Saturday <jeminar. The . 
day moves rapidly . More has" been learned than can be sharet^ in so short a 
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time. I use thTs/eality to stimulate continued reading, experiemj^, and 
clust^. work in the area of go^ernanc^. Throughout, jny roTe is to 
stimulate, interpret, jnd synthqsize. Because I have read and'evaluated 
, the second paper* I am prepared at the close of this.3>month period to 
suljmit the* final grade for.em:h studofit. I also knoyf'from^experifen'ce that 
learning more about coHege govfernance is ^imyfated b> daib ;:experje;>ife 
oacampus and (h discussions with cluster colleagues. Finally , at the next 
sumroer institute, pther lecturers and | will be challenged to* prese\it^ 
Supplementary semfi^ars on governance topics. ' ^ 

Summar} Teaching a Nova* cluster is exciting business. It r,equires 
careful planning and supervision. It must be based thorough kiiowl- 
cdge*of the realities of insritutional life, as well as of the theory and 
research in the fi^d of stud>. Above all, it requires the ab'ilrt> to learn as 
,wel] as to teach.. ! ^ * - ^ . 

Slimmer Institutes' ^ \ ' 

\ . ' r . \< 

Once a year a I-week institute is held at a University .^A participant is 
re.quired to attend two institutes during th,^ 3 years of the p/ogram. ^ 

. ^ ; 

rbc- purpf S9, of the fnj>titutc ii> to bnng together the particifjdnts, practjcum evaluators. 

.ndtional lewlurers, and other natiortally kj^own. educators t6 express aYiJ share ideas 
r Nfatcnul is presented that explores the deeper implications of each core area. These 
symposia.arc »ntended to cUburate on apglfed theory, and tl^ey fgcus on current issues in 
higher educatjon. fhe intermingling of participants from different parts of the country is 

.expec|ed to^ provide an ennched en'Vq-onmen^ for tfie ovei;aU Institute/ 

/ \ . ^^^-^ 

In July 1974, as in 1973, the mM^itute attempted to **knit it all together," 

ds well ds give special attention to the Resign and Approval oT proposals 
for MRP, A new set of faculty were present— (he MRP sponso/s. These 
sponsors {Coordinate the tummittees that wor'k with students in the design 
dnd production stages of their MRP. In addition to substantive work during 
the Institute, schedules were arranged for supervision diiring the .third 
year arid soifte proposals were approved. ^ J ' 

" It is very difficult to describe tlie rar^ge and intensity of institute 
dctivitib>. Much isJormal and discip!ined,.much is .social and spontane- 
ous. My impression is that the two dgendas mix well, but students and 
faculty alike leave in a state j5f near exiiau$tion. In brief, formal 
evaluations of the institute show v try higli praise from, all participants 
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< Major Applied Research Project • . ^ \ % 

The third .year of the Nova R^ogram is essentially devoted to the design 
and preparation of a major research project. jElaborale and well- 
^coordinated procedures have been wur^Ked out for faculty advisem^nUand 
approval for the MRP proposal and {he final project.^The MRP sponsors are 
^ alt facility membersl!]fom other American qniversities vvith experience in 
sponsoring dissertations, and they coordinate^the three-member teams for 
guiding^and approving student research. One member of each team isja 
resident ^Qiember, of Nova University, the third member may be a cluster 
coordinator, a national lecturef, or a local professional uith an earned 
doctorate. Planning folf ^he third year and responsibility for MR^ quality 
control are unc^er the geineral supervision of the former director of one of 
the first Kellogg leadership programs v*ho has aisp served as director of 
one of the major national research centers in*higher e4ucati^T\. 
. 'The^statement of purpose knli a guide for designing and condui^ting the 
major research projecl^s was developed by a team of national lect^rers^ 
^.Nova staff members, coordinators, and students. The emphasis ^n 
"^e^earch that promises to^be of practical value to instituti&ns and the 
educational profession reflect^, the ^hijosophy of the president'of Nova 
University and the director ot^the Ed'.D. program for community college 
faculty. As might be anticipated^ a number of the first group of students 
entering the third year want to ^o rather traditional experimental or 
guasi-e^eriinental studies. In some cases, these are clearly the designs 
iAdicat^d in view of what the student wants to learn. In Q(her cases, such 
designs clearly are hindering, and stirdents have been encouraged tij free 
♦themselvj^s.frojTtsuch constraints. 

- Specifically, it is hoped thaf many Nova, studejits will incorporate as 
integral parts of their designs the development, of program moUels, policy 
recommendations, and strategies for imj^lementing institutional change. 
When apprppriate and feasible, evaluations 'Df the change processes 
be. major aspegts of the MRP. In other studies, policy and progr<fnT 
recommendations, as well as sti'ategies for implementation, are less 
rigorously incorporated as implications of the study proper. To date, MRP 

* sponsors are finding students interested and incr^^asingly effective in 

dealing with the design and methodology of applied research. 

la^ummary, the Nov^ students who come fromjnany disciplines wjll^, 

be asking different research questions and will be guided in selecting the 

most appr^;^priatQ design and methods. In any case, they cannot escape the^^ 

responsibility of dealing with real institutional issues and conducting the 

research and its reporting in ways that will: 4 

, / 

• Have high potential use for the participant in the professional 
situation, ' ^ 
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• Contribute to the impi^oyement of educational^jjiractice^ \ 

• Be conceived ^tim\ a framework or rationale that recognizes the 
,..ne,ed for change in practice, as. well as some assumptions about the^ 

desirable direction of change, - 

• Have hypotheses or question^ Hhat stem ejjher from previous re- 
search or from a tfieDry that |Uggests possibilities to be^sted, 
. • Lead, in most, iiistances, to some project or plaru-ttfat^^ if put into 

-pracfice, can Jie.evaluat^d: ^ 

* \; . . * \ 

Recommendations for Improvement 

M \ 

The strengths of Nova University's Ed.D. program ha> c been founded oh 
^ conducting a complex, nationwide, fiefd based^external degree program. 
The potential weakaesses are. correctable at this point, and the readiness 
of Nova personnel to change, ^ased on extensive iriternal and external 
evaluation, is encouraging. Major areas of vulnerability Include the 
following:^ . ' ^ - ' 

• The relationship of size to quality is particularly crucial in the Nova 
program because of the'*wide geographic distribution of tffe clusters. 
Continuous evaluation !of teaching, curriculum, and stjjdent productivity . 
is essential. Key staff members with primary responsibility f(^ quality 
control have now been employed. , . ^ 

• The inslitufe program needs^o be re-examined, given the special 
attention needed by students beginning the third year. The idea of ' 
bringing n^w. 'nte^mediate, and advanced students together has much 
appeal. Howc ^r, some overiapping schedule wouid achieve the goals of* 

* ^student cross-stjmulation and at ffic'^dme time permit the institute staff To* 
focus more effectively on the needs of the various groups of students. 

• More attention needs^to be given to ensure .-jubstance similarity ^f the 
several modules witt)in the range^of indivkiudl differences. Continuti^ 
curriculum revision among the national faculty members would eliminate 
inequities among clusters. 

• New criteria shouy be used in selecting cluster coordinators so tha.t 
they^a^ contribute substantially to the work of the third >aar. \ 

• The decision to terminate^taff members who consistently receivcjow 
, student evaluations should be faithfully carried out. 

• More attention should be given to developing cluster libraries an^l 
facilitating stutlent use gf materials from major univeisity libfaries in'their^^ 
regions. 

• The research module should be re-examined to ensure consistency of 
the methodology taught to that permissible for the major applied research 
project. 
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CONCLUSION 

' * Pfcrhaps too much attentiQ(>,hai> been given to a program that incorporatch 
most, if hot all, comp6nehts of the fitld-based mode! and on such a large 
scale. The model, in fact, can be utilized effectively in l^ss dramatic ways, 
y Some ^niVQrsity programs make use of several model components in 
conjunction with more traditional on"es. For example, many of our 
university campus-based programs use research or administratijce intern- 
ships and extensive fieldwork and encourage field-based researdi? 
It should also be observed that some of the most interesting field-based 
* education has iiot1?een associated with advanced degrees. A number of 
preservice internship jJrograms, though of shorter duration,Jiave objec- 
tives riptilar t^ those^describedHfl this paper. Needless to say , Some gf the 
great l^perimentsdte co-operative education and work-study progragis at 
, the unqfergraduate level are in this tradition. Their success provides a 
body of experience and belief that undergirds 'the fjeld-based model for 
professional development, • ^ 
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Graduatie Programs to 
CpiTimunity College 
Sci^ce Staff Needs ' 
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Whatever the staffing needs of the community coHeges, let me admit at 
the outset that the graduate science departments in the universities are 
unlikely to do much of anything about. theih, at h^i not exf)licitly. Ojie 
fundarsiental reason is that the candidates are not identified, even to 
themselves. Who sets out to become a comipunity college science 
teacher? Tlje possibility is hardly known to' eyist. Even if it. were 
recognized, what steps could be taken tp prepare explicitly for it? The 
situation is quite different for high scht)ol teachers, and a good many 
universities are seriously cojicern^d witlj.prograjns designed to prepare 
science and mathematics teachers fdr the Secondary schools. In fact, 
some unfversity scientists will ^rgue thata special program for community 
college science teachers is a corftradictipn in terms and that the emphasis 
should be on good teaching, not junior 6r ^sdniOr colleg^t teaching. 
Demands for community college teachers are s;.ialL(perhaps 5 percent of 
thatforhigh school teachers), and, as I shall try to show, the requirements 
cannot be welf defined. The one program in physics with which I am 
familiar has never been implemented. 

1 must make one furtherxaveat. My response will be parochial in terms 
of specifics. Because I am really well accjuainted only with education in 
physics and closely related-areas, I jvould not attemp^to speak for the 
other sciences with the same confidence. Moreover, I have npl^for somej 
ye^rs attempted to maintain faniiliarity with the^nationwide picture of the 
community colleges, and my outlook will be colored by my rather narrow 



experience. 



T,he universities !do recognize se^ral kinds of responsibility to the 
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c 2-year colleges. To understand why they do not aduress the problem of^ 
staff training as such, at least in the sciences, let us briefly review some 
* aspects of the problems involved/ 

The nuniibers are very small, ^artter and othejs have made it a^un- 
dantlyxlear that \ve must ex[^ect a leveling off during the next decade, and 
10 years from now the community college*s will no doubt experience a 
short period of zero or negative gr-bwth^ There is na pro^peCTSf^eeing 
again the burgeoning enrollments experienced*between 1964 and 1971. 
The community coUege explosion is at an end for two reasons: The , 
J" college age population itself has leveled off, stabilization of college 

attendance to abcmt 70 percent of the higt school graduating class seems a 
rapidly apj^-oachirfg goal. Only for the immediate future, perhaps 6 years, 
does the proje9ted need for new faculty run to something like 6,000 
annually. The fraction of these in the sciences is likely to be less than a . 
third, possibly 1,500, antj not all of these w.ould come straight from the 
universities. This need is^not, of Course, negligible, but what can the 

% universities do to help jneet iV? ^ ^ * , 

Community, college courses in science fall into four broad categories. 

. (1) Un^rversity parallel courses, son^etime^ calletPj^transfer ,courses/\ 
such as those designed for science majors, pre med and pre-engineermg' 
programs; (2) general physical or biological science courses taken by^ 
many students in social sciences and^umanilies to fulfill "cor^" lequiro- 
ments in the sciences, (3) technical courses for students in semiprofes- 

* sional or career-oriented curricula, sometimes called "terminal" pro- 

. grams, (4) general educational ''cufturaF' courses designed primarily for 
part-time or nondegree students. 
The university* parallel' courses of category 1 are^ery likely to be 

^ patterned, almosfslavisf;ly, on those at a neighboring university. Because 
\ tHfc program is old and almost sure to be rather convrfhtional, little 
attention is pajd this category. But the needs are serious and mustbe kept 
in mind. Many students w.ho aim toward baccalaureate or more advanced 
degrees still begin in the community college. The universities must be 
concerned with the quality of stsiff for the cou'rses^they'take,, especially 
because most graduates of a 2-year coUgge are guaranteed admission to 

f the 4-year state collie h\ their se^on of the state. The transfer of 
students involve^ problems for both the community^ college ajnd.the 
university. Since many, of their students'arrive from high^ school \lith a 
lower academic record than those admitted as first year students at the 
universities, cornmunity college teachers often prefer to^esign courses 
witli correspondingly less stringei^t formal demands than those ma^g at^ 
^^^enior institutions. The universities on their, side must articulate. their , 

;pi'ograms wit^ those of the junior colleges so that the transfer st^idents 
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will be able to adjust to upper-division work with a minimum loss of time 
and a minimum of janguish. This is not easy. . * ^ 

The traditional spiff requirement for teaching category, 1 coiirses is the 
sam^s at the college or university , usually a regular rese^arch degree,. the 
Plj.D. The Ph. 6. ckndiflate is hardly trained to teach. Graduate prepara- 
tion for t'eaching has l^en called "the missing component" and the 
Commission on College Physics held a series of conferences in 19S9 with 
just that title.' Very fine recor^imehdations resulting from these confer- 
ences have rarelf' been pot'into practice. Often, the only preparation for. 
teaching that ^.graduate science stu4ent receives is his.stint jis a teaching* 
assistant, although some universifies^take seriously Student participation 
in seminars. Nevertheless, there would be little agreenient on the partM 
eitheir faculty 6r students wjtb the statement that "the makmg of a scholar 
IS the unmaking of a teacher." It is true thfat a Ph.D. degree does not n^ke 
a good teacher. It does, however, signify a commitn\eftj'to the subject," 
one that^usually includes a desire to share it with others and a willingness 
to make considerable effort to share it effectively and* with enthusiasm. 

Jhe second category, comprising general "cojge" requirement g3urses, 
calls for stkfLwith a broader background than the fir^, and multiciiscipline . 
courses are certainly difficult for those trained too narfowly in a single 
discipline. But the enormous problem .of science credit courses for 
^nonscien'c^m^ors i& not specific to community colleges.^ 

Tht science component of technical career education is another matter. 
These courses are^rather special to the community colleges, where 
semiprofessiorkl programs are. handled njore broadly tfian at purely 
technical scho^s. ^Both principles and applications must be treated 
seriously, and the science must he basic without being abstract. In l!nc 
future very few people will be able to spend.an entire working^career with 
a single set of skills. Education must be appropriate for both longer range 
goals and more immediate applications. Among the most popular career 
courses are those related to the health professions and electrical or 
mechanical engineering technology. It cannot be claimed that science 
courses for these programs have always been well handled^ In some 
schools there has been so much dissatisfaction with them that the science 
component has been taken away from t^e science departmeni^, such that 
science as most of us know it has been eliminated from many programs. 

The requisite semipiofessional courses have no close counterpart in the 
universities, and univ^sity' scientists have little experience with the 
problems involved. It is not that the university-trained scientists lack 

' Graduate Preparation for Teaching— The Missing Compone>it" (StonJ Brpok, N.Y.. 
American Institute oilPhysics Information Pool, 1972). . . * 
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talent or knowledge in technical matters. The experimeotal sciences 
usually demand high technical facility for research, while advanced 
laboratories more generally acquaint science students with sophisticated 
apparatus. But this is not at.the level required in the community xolleges, 
where the scientist ma> find him^lf at a loss. One of the most grievous 
lacks for teachers of such courses has been the insufficient availability of 
appropriate, curricular^ materials. Thi.s is especjally true of nontextbook 
instructionakmaterialS. ^ . ► . 

Th^physics community has attempted to meet this need in its own 
field. To ipoJude Both text^nd apparatus, a modular forma^t was chosen, 
and work^*is in progres^ at four centers, with partial funding by thef 
Natipnal Science Foundation, The conlributors Jpdud6 nonacadeniic 
scientist*, as well as university and'^ear colle^ peopje. In the words of 
the project director. Professor PhilipDiLavore of Indiana State Univer- 
sity, **Each module is designed to 'take advantage of a device or'system 
which is commonly found in our technological society and with which 
students are often already familiar.'*^ A complete 1,-y^r introductory 
physics course 'may be assembled by the teacher by using a dozen ox so of 
th.e modules in a combination most suitable for his group of students. The 
intent of such a course is not to teach technology or* engineering but, 
rather, to teach basic physics, using the technological^devicj^or si»tem aS 
a focus for the fundamental concepts and as a motiVatidgaJ factor. Each 
device forms the basis for a module that requires about 3 we(*ks of class 
work. As most of the modules are irtdependent of the other modules, they ^ 
may be used in any order.-'* The modular courses are not a final answer,.. 
but it looks as if genuine prog^ss has Ijeen made for category 3 courses in 
physics. ' - * 

Category courses for the nondegree student, appears to fit more 
closely into the pattern set for this volume than any other. Unfortunately, 
I hate .seen little evidence of participation of community college Si:ience 
faculties in this kind^f activity— much less, in faCt, than in university 
science departments, wjierfe famous professors, leclure to general ai/d| 
ences wjt^h mixed sucpe^s. The community colleges are in proximityvio 
more people, but the science faculties have apparently not discerned any 
great demand for nqncj'edit courses in their subjectj^^ There are rarely 
departments of ecology or e.nvironmentar studies in the 2 year colleges, at 

* P. DiLavore* '.physics of Technology." feih Ph\AKs Project, Vol p. No. 8 J>ce 
also B. G. Aldridge;^ "Ph>i>iLSjn Two'Ye«ir leLhnicv.1 Curnciila," Teth Phystts f^rujCi^t, Vol. 
8, No.6ei970). . 

^ McGraw-Hill vVill publish Tech Physics Proj^t lexts, Thornton AssoLiates is to proUutC 
the apparatus. Final version^ of about ^lalf the 37 projected module^ were scheduled for 
publication by January 1975 and ihc othci half a year later. Pahmin^ry vcfstons have been 
field-lested, ahd the acceptance is sartt to be gpqcl. 
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least not that I have been able to find. But let me return* to science 
edi^cation fgr the public^after making spme points about "newpractices.** 
McCabe and Smith (this volume) have emphasizSSi praj;|ices and prop- 
erly so. Methods are importiiQt, as are all kinds of teaching aids. New' 
practices, and modifications of old one'sThave beefi advocated enlhusia/ 
ticall> and implemented unevenly at all levels, including the universities* 
In physics, special confierences have been conducted to discuss copiputer 
assisted learning, personalized' systeni of instruction, behavioral objec 
lives, mini-courses, peer counselihg, student self-directed learning, films, 
»<elevision, "multimedia.** Many of this gamut have ^n treated in news- 
♦ letters of the Committee on Physics in^tjie Two Year Colleges of the 
.American Association of Physics Teachers, distributed *to conimunity 
college, teachers who request them.**^ . ^ - • 

•All these techniques a^e useful, but no one, nor a combination thereof, 
is any panacea for the^problems we face in teaching science. It takes more 
staff time to run a nonconventional course than a routine one, and tKe 
materials become dated mpre quickly than co/iventionai textbooks and 
"itandard laboratory equipment. New methods should be encouraged, bu^^ 
realistically, overenthusiasmxan leail to painftil disillusionment of both^ 
students and faculty ^Some devices can even become counterpi^oductivc. ' 
Let me nyt be misunderstood. New techniques are required to reach new 
kinds of Students,* and sl diversity of methods must be employed in 
teac]iing the great divei:&ii\<of students found in the 2^year colleges., But 
no single new (gr old) metlipd will work with all students, as ev^ry Ttcacher ^ 
who has tried self-pjiced learning knows.' Novelty is often attractive to 
both teacher and students, but by its very na1\jre novi^lty is^ransient. the 
almost mythical "Hawthorne effecj" is achieved only by constant effort 
and mgenuity,^and old ways are sometimes best: ' f * 

Ask yourself the characteristics of the teachers who Jiave most igflu- 
enced you.^The spectrum characterizing qualit>,Js broad, there are almost 
as many kinds of-good teachers as there* are^ood students. When I was 
involved in Academic Yearjnstitutes fbr high school science and math 
teachers I used to say that only three things were required for the making 
of a good teacher. Enough subject matter competence to kyow when lo 
^ay "I don't know," which lakes both intellectual apd personal maturity, 
a great desire to teach, to share with other people of varipus backgrounds 
the material you know and love, willingness and capability to work very 
hard to accomplish the objectives of teaching. This i^ oversimplistic, in 
brief, however, the attitude of a teacher is somejimes more ImpoHanfthan 
his. method, although he must, of course, /iciic. some effective methods? 
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This, prescription certainly includes tfie necessity to receptive to 
students, sensftLvity taviewpoints of those we try to reach, while at^he 
• same time retainmg responsib^ity fox the'cniSeavor and the outco'pieTX 
^ These considerations are especially -ifuportant for the courses \u cate- 
gory 4, those for the adult or nonJegree/Student.^ We ar<x often r<;mindcd 
how impQrtant adult e3ucati6n is^ Tj/k 1970 Advisory Committee for 
Science Ec(ucation recomif^ended lo'iKc National Science Foundation that 
emphasis Kb i>hifte<^ toward ^scienrific education of liie public. The 
feromlcy committee report Physics in Perspeahe includes the statement, 
^ **We find no educationa^'need'that.compare.vin ultimate significance with 
^ xM improvement of the-geqcral public's i^nderstanding orsviience/'' TIius 
' far npitherjhe universities por the 2-year cpllej^es have done vcry^nuch to 
meet this need. It is a^roblem that could be work<^d on coX)pjeratively. 

While.I have found no programs designed exclusi>dl^ for the education 
of 2-year college staff, it ^oes appear that dcpartmenUs W.cnginecjj/ig and 
corpputer science has'e initiated programs in applied science that attra^ 
community college teachers. For example, the Department of Elecfncal 
Sciences/College of Engineering at SUNY-Stony Brook is in the first year 
of a master's degree program designed for jhose interested in the 
appH:alion of systems concepts t^ educational problems and develop-, 
mem of interdisciplinary^ curricjulf Thir^y students of whom five are' 
community* co\U}ge staff were^adrfiittpc^ trom t\yice jthat number of 
applicant* . One popular course baWg put on videotape f^Jr wrdci distribu- 
tion is on computer literacy— the impact oftomputers on society, and 
educational uses of the corpputer.. * * ' . ' • 

Centers for training or re^rainulg vocatronal ,<laff have also come to my 
attention, but no one of tliem is part of a graduate school program in the 
sciences as such ^ My atqua ntancc with the biological sciences is not wjde 
enough for me to speak w^ith authority/buf the university departments 
with which I have made contact have ledinc to think the situation is not 
very different from that in the phyiiical Sciences. 

It is clear that .community xollege ^taff needs arc to some extent 
region^*, io match their §omev^hat% ch'anicteristilally regional student 
population. For example, the increasing proportio.% of*"mature" stu- 
dents, especially in Florida and California, has resulted in the develop- 
mcnt of numerous community cbirege courses in the social s^iencps and 
hobby areas, w/.,so far^as I have been able to find, in the sciences. To 
'date there has'probably be?^n \cfy little demand firum nundegree studer^u 
for sxriencc courses lind tha^ littWdcmand for sta/Tto teach them. , 
Consequently, the role of the university scientist m this area has been to 
develof\uniVersit> extension or continuing education cuuf\ps, bypassing 
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, * the community colleges entirely. Even so, the adult population sought and 
reached "by these courses jias consisted largely of teachers at the 
precolfege lev^:l, ii has mcluded very few of the npnacademic public. 

After much discus Jon witfi university scientists, I can report somewhat 
confidently^ an informaUconsensus of opinion. Special programs for 
"preseivice'* education in the sciences for community college teachers 
^ are not generally favored, either in principle or for practical reasons. A 
sound but not excessively narrow graduate education in science is 
recommended, but community college teachers given the diverse de- 
j m'ands on them must be selccicvl (or select themselves) to be more flexible 
} than may be required of university staff. On the other hand, appropriate 
j y^in service programs meet full approval* In general, university scientists 
greatly sympathize wjlh th^* problems of their community college col- 
leagues and profess w'illingness to cooperate cither informally or formall) 
^ in efforts JowarU their solution. * . * ' . « 

TTie necessary skills and,competcncies for every kind of teaching, not 
just community college filculty, are to a great extent developed onl\ on 
the job. In the sciences, subject matter competencies of community 
college .RicuUy iliemSers are being improved by in-service university 



programs, graduate woHc,.4nd in some instances internships. But it seems 
unrealistic tQ expert nouri.smi1g prcscrviue university programs designed 
explicitly for the preparation'of 2 year college teachers. There is a clear 
and growing need for much closer cooperation between the science 
facultie!v of the junior and senior institutions* for many reasons. To 
achieve this cooperation both universities and community co^eges must 
shovv initiative, and the endeavor will uften prove discouraging to both. 
Such discouragement,. however, is no reasdn not to undertake it. I am 
confident universities will do their part in trying to solve what are actualjy 
.inutujil problems, ^ 
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Graduate Preparation 
in the l^umanities 
for Community 
College Teachers 

Richard H. Green and Ward Hellstrom 
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Man> of ihc problems addressed in this volume Fesult from loo liiile 
dialogue belween the graduate schools and the community colleges and 
too Hule awareness of /our common concerns,. We ought to as^ of 
ourselves and others who influence pclid^ in our institutions, what we ask 
of the teachers who are^ the objdcis of our present concern: openness, 
honesty, Nvillingness to.accommodaje to change^ and more concern for 
those we serve than for institun<<nal self-in^ecesl. The rich variety of 
cdiicational* services *renderc|j >o> community colleges both in higher 
education afid in community [service, as well as the profound social 
changes that challenge the skills and flexibility of administration and 
faculty in all institutions of higher learning, make our task as difficult as it 
is-important, 1 

The first task for each of us, whether representatives of the community 
colleges or of the graduate disciplines, is to rid ourselves of stereotypes 
and misinformation that staijd in the >vay of rational discourse and 
effective cooperation. Such' virtuous common sense is not easily 
achieved, partly because our relationships have for so long been marred 
by competition, condescension, suspicion, arid general lack of communi 
cation and partly^ because of the very real complexities of the issues that 
make ^communication difficult. Some of the issues we, popose for 
discussion are the following.' What degree of professional competence in 
the subject matter of the humanities is needed by the community college 
teacher? What kinds of graduate programs can provide this competence** 
How imi)ortant are research skills to tin: teacher who wisne^s to grow in 
the scholarship of his discip*line? Wh6 is bestj[ualin^ to'dfTer hfrfj) in 
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^ acquiring the teaching skills needed, by teachers of humanities at the 
various levels of higher^ducation? HdvV can humanities teachers fneejt the 
needs otthe'wide Variety of studen6 whom they encounter in commur|k> 
coHe*ge*progcims? • * " . ' ' 



' "HJLJMANmES".IN THE ^MMUNITY Cp^LEG^ AN^ GRADUATE 
•SCHOOL /f ' 

Before We take up the ,prdbl§ms that arise from differences, injpur 
^ institutional practices aadgoals,,>'e might'pi^itaW review the^formiila- 
ble variety of fields of knowledge and Jcinds of skills that cornprise the 
**humani{ies/' What kinds of preparatiori^both preservice and in-service, 
are ne.eded for expert teadmng in {hese areas? What kinds of institutions 
and programs are best suited to provide that p;*eparation? Neither your 
answers nor ours will se^^e on the utiivcrsit> graduate departments and 
programs, especially as novf conjstituted^ as the only agency. For ev^ry 
important aspect of teacher .preparation* But^cinsider tb^ (^sources of the 
graduate schools in d^fperience, personp^ laboratoi^ds, lihQjies, ex- 
tracurricular cultural opportunities* etc;., where they are,''ancljixovi. they; 
could be mobilized to meet the needs of community colljege faculties as 
expressed by community college teachers therhselves. ' , ' ^ 

The humanities, administered in the'cqmmunity^olleges by divistons 
and departments with many administrative titles, can be delineated into 
[even broad areas: * \ ^' ^ 



1. Written communication, skills in expositorj^^te^Knical, andjcreative 
;writing. ^ ^ ^ • \ 

2. Reading competence at both th^ r^nie^ial and developmental levels 
(related to both writing and reading, researj^h in rhetoricatand^communi-^ 
cations theory, psycholin^uistics, speech ^t]ipldp,^ana audlology). 

3. Language study: especially EnglisTfi^syntax, social dialects, and 
English as a second language. - . * 

4. Foreign languagfe^&Hidy, with speci^^ttention tolhe importance of 
Spanish in contemporary American educ^on at every revel. 

5. Literature, with emphasis on AnrleJ^can literature and world litera; 
ture that gives an important place to.v^nfing from the Tf^rd Worid. 

p 6. Philosophy and religion. 

7. Critical and ap{)reciative study of art, music, and theater, special 
attention to the movies as the dominant twentieth century art form. 

These areas of study include the substance of humanities learning not only 
in the degree-credi* programs of community colleges but of the first 2 
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^;^years in aU instituflbns, of- higher education. What kinds and what 
conditroDs of instruction are characteristic of most community colleges 
and are uhKersity gl-aduate programs able and willing to prej)ar,e teachers 
to meet those special needs? Can advanced training of cgllege teachers M 
thejubjects they teach and In the most effective,ways of teaching these 
subjects be entrusted to any agency other tjian the university g^Hduate*^ 
faculty? . *• . . 



SOME PROBLEiyiS OF DIVERSITY AND pHANGE , . ' 

It IS difficult to make useful generalizations about instructional needs 
since commujiit> colleges, their students, and faculties are as different as 
the geographical, cultural, economic, and ethnic communities they serve 
From Mate to, state (each with its own idiosyncracies about the mission,^ 
funding, location, and governance of its educational institutions)', from 
region to region (with their different cultural traditions reflectec} in their 
attitudes toward higher education of any kind), from rui*al to urban, and 
even within t^e major* city systems such as New York, we find an 
astonishing diversity of students and therefore of programs, purposes, 
and practice. To be unawar,e of this diversity--to speak of 2-year colleges 
as if they were^more or less the same, with faculties requiring more or less 
the same kind of preparation and skills— is, ^wje suspect, a "cpmmon failing 
in the^radudte schools.and a reason why graduate prbgrams have by and 
large been slow to respond to comnjunity college needs. To generalize 
about the.se students and the training of their tdachers is inevitably to risk 
oversimplification, but a risk we shall have to take. 

That the stuclent populations of community colleges differ widely from 
those of the traditional 4-year colleges, that thay require special attitudes 
and pedagogical skilb of the faculty and special emphases within the^\vfcle 
spectrum of thev^humanities, is ho longer news to many of us in the 
graduate.schools.Jn Eijglish studies we have listened carefully to Gregory 
Cowan and his Conference on College Composition and Communication 
(CCCC) committee- members, whose Guidelines for English Teacher 
Training Programs were widely discussed in ,1970-1971 and have since 
been an essential guide in the development of graduate programs.' We arc 
also aware of the trend in open-door admissions and the response to the 
challenges of community service. In short*, most of us do not underesti- 
mate the challenges offered by richly diverse student bodies and changing 
strategies for teaching nontraditional students. But neither do we think 
that the present and future needs of the community colleges for expert 
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teachers in tKe humanities suggest that those, disciplines should abdicate « 
their responsibilities as the primary agency for training teachers for this 
protean sector o£^ higher, continuing, and extended education. We 
acknowledge, rather, that our programs and attitudes must continue to 
change/and that the^directions for change will come from our colleagues in 
the 2-year colleges. * I 

We submit that we ha>e changed because vve have listened and that, we 
will continue to listen and to.change and to briijg oiir massive resources to^ 
. bear in the needs -of the community colleges. 'S^ith the exception that we 
think we have already done betteif than he suggests — and partly as a result 
of his tireless encouraging and prodding— we agree with a recent state- 
ment by Cowan^: 

> • ' 

What we ii;ommunit> college people] ^ant, on the one hdnJ, is reasonable rccognttion as the 
avant-garde of open Joor educators. At the same time it ^ clear that if graduate schools got 
senously Interested in our turf— scnousl^ interested, not.nicrel> because t}ie> badl> need to 
recr^iit students to Keep their programs going, and badl> need to place M.A. s and Ph.D.'s 
whocarft Hnd work at universities — then their scnous interest wouK^ ^ervc our interest b> 
giving us a source of teachers who are properly ani{ professiona!\ trained in skills ^nd 
attitudes to ^o the jpbs we ask them to do. . ^ ^ 

Adjustment of attitudejy is more difficult for us than continuing develop- 
ment of skills, aiy Fader (this volume) eloquently demonstrates. But it is 
happening and will continue. We will, however, resist the tendency, 
found in much current professional literature, to focus. on teacher 
attitudes almost to th&exclusion of concern for genuine competence inlhe 
disciplines. - ^ *. " 

The need for the kind of training in the humanities we can offer 
pfeservice and ip-servic^ teachers is massive and will not diminish 
significantly, if at all, for the foreseeable future. Allan Cailter's enroll- 
ment data and projections indic'kte that degree-credit PTE enrollments of 
1,269,000 constitute about 69 percent of this year's fotal FTE enrollment of 
1,850,000 in 2-year coUeges. IJis projections for 1984 indicate a total FTE 
enrollment of 2,326,000 with degree-credit FTE enrpllmejits numbering 
1,529,000 or 66 percent of the total. Cartter and Salter (t/ii^ volume) Jiave 
observed that the ^ >eai colleges alread> have a substantial share of all . 
lower division enrolments, a share expected to grow. Further, it is signifi; . 
cant to note that in the^state university s>stem of Florida approximately 45 
percent of all students entering the;^ upper division of the nine state 
universities transfer in from community colleges, and this percentage, too, 
js expected to grow. If we can argue that faculty skills are directly related 

% 'Scholarship for Society and the Community College. A Case of Deja Vu/' BuUettn of the. . 
Association of Depattments of English, Vol. 41 (May 1974). 
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to student programs and needs and that the \ast majorit> of degree credit 
enrollments are in programs either designed for, or at least offering the 
possibility of, tran,sfer to upper-division and preprofessional study in 
4-year colleges and universities^^then the interest and responsibility of 
the graduate schools in cooperatmg with the community colleges in the 
training of their faculty membei:s is clear. In Florida we are keenly awape 
that the 2-year colleges are already preparing nearly half of our upper- 
division students. Not to regard their teachers as our colleagues in a 
common enterprise and not to want a significant share in their training 
wbuldf^e foolish and irresponsible. * 

^ Bufour interest is not confined to the humaniti'es in degree programs. 
Instruction in writing and reading is often a part of ijondegree-oriented 
certificate programs. Moreover, humanities department faculty members 
are already contributing to burgeoning community service and continuing 
education programs. Their specialized knowledge, when joined to\ym 
pathetic a^ttitudes and appropriate teaching'skills,^ill be of great valujc in 
efforts to enrich the cultural experience* of members of the community 
who have been denied access to traditional fifigher education. * 
Another are*a of ^liversity and complexity is fouijd in ,^the gradi/ate 
schools themselves, which have traditionally traine<3 the teachers for 
2-year colleges either directly— in an oflen thoughtless fashion— or indi 
rectly, in cooperation with colleges , of education and in certification 
programs for secondary school teachers. Graduate departments ^vary 

'vyidely in their programs and attitudes, their sense of, mission, their 
willingness and ability to accoBjmodate thi needs of all sectors of higher 
education. It is our impression that .if graduate school faculties and 
policymakers are often unaware of the realties of institutional life in 
community colleges* commurifty college people are often guilty of as^um 
ing that gradDdte school programs and attitudes are pretty much alike and 
haven't changed much since the community college spokesman was in 
graduate school 5 or.fO or more years ago* Again, we suggest that 
continuing dialogue, regular campus visits, and a growing sense of 
collegiality among professionals committed to essentially tht same goals 
is the remedy. This remedy, too, is both urgently needed and perfectly^ 

•feasible. 

Sofne hopeful signs in the humanities are found in the increased 
participation, often in important policy roles, by community college 
people jn the national and regional professional '^English" associations. 
Examples witt/which we are most familiar are the national Conference qn 
College Composition and Communication, thfr^tional Assocfation of 
Departments of English (an arm of the Mod/trn Language Association), 
whose coordinator, Jplizabeth Wooten, is a formei* community C(;illege 
department head, and\the Florida Association of Departments of English. 
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ThisMasJt is a model of the benefits^^2£'^o"^fi'^"^y ^Rio^^g the various 
sectots of higher education. Its membership is composed *of English 
department chafi^ersons from all of the state*s 2 and 4-year colleges and 
universities, both public and private^^It meets twice a >ear-^more often^ 
than not with a community college as host and with community college 

^people among its officers— to discuss common problems. We know each 
other, like each other, and lea^n from each other. Articulation in public 

'education, enforced by law^ is cornplemente4 by cooperative action and 
mutual respect. 0 

' t ' / . ^ 

.WHAT GRADUATE SCHOOLS ARE DOING AND PAN DO 

^Specialized trainiag for community college teachers in the various 
, academic areas has a relatively; short history . It begins with the passage of 
tfie Ediication Pr6fessions .Development Act (EPDA) in 1968 and, foV ' 
English and English related studies, with the formulation and pubhcatiof> 
oCGuidelines i)y a eccc committee between 1969 and 1971. This 
. committee v^as composedfof experienced community » college teachers 
representing a wide specwCm of 2 year institutions. Although its report 
was priticai of the conventio/ial graduate preparation pf English teachers 
who found employment in community coHeg^^he spirit oT^tHd^Unes 
sought. cooperative .change. Members of the committee and others have 
■ tirelessly and good humoredly carried the me'ssage ii^ conferences and 
conventions of graduate English faculty members ever since, 
0 . •While the response of the graduate schools has not))een as rapiil or as 
widespread as the situation demands, neither has it been as slow or as 
limited as much ofThand and uninformed criticism suggests. The following 
. brief descriptions of five current programs designed ^ specifically for ^ 
. prospective and in-service community college teachers can serve as 
models for what we are doing. ? 

• The University of Massacl^setts at Amherst offers, within its Ph.D. 
program in English, a special pedagogical option' designed to train 
graduate students for positions in^community colleges. The x)ption in- 
cludes advanced work in the thfebry and practice df teaching, especially 
writing skills, and provides access to interdisciplinary minor programs 
that permit candidates to combine literary studies with another subject 
suth as history or psychofogy. > - ^ 

• The City College of the City University of New York offers an M.A. 
degree in the teaching of college English designed with the help of several 
English department heaxls from community colleger in New Y^Jflf City, hi 
addition to two courses in linguistics — including social dialectst^a course in 
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group d>namics giN^en by the psychology department, and a three-course 
sequence in pedagogy taught by teachers with broad experience in 
^comntuhity college classrooms — the program includes an internship and 
Work in the college writing center. 

/ • The University of Iowa offers a 2-year, 60-hour^p][opram leading to a 
jcombined M.A. and Ed.S. degree. The pfogram provides courses in 
linguistics, literature, advanced \\iiting, and professional courses taught 
by specialists in English and education. The program inclucies a one* 
semester internship and was desig^ned in consultlation with community 
cpllege facu^y and administrators. / 

. • The University ofTexas at Austin nas recently designed an M.A. plus 
30 hours program based on consultation ,witji over 50 of the 60 Z^yQ§/ 
colldfee faculties in Texas," As was the case for all jthe models cited here^ 
CCCC Guidelines formed the basis^ for program design. , 

• In the winter of 1970 the Junior College Committee of the English 
Department at the University of Florida, Gainesville, began a series of 
visits to nearly every one of the more than 30 community colleges in the 
state. Committee^ members visited classes and talked to chairmen an<d 
other facuhy memb&rs in English,, the humaniti^, guided studies, and 
Reading about the preparation of community college teachers. From this 
groundwork caihe a series of graduate courses designed for community 
college teaching but available to all graduate students preparing for 
careers in any institution of higher education. 

Gi'aduate courses, are offered in Teaching Composition (taught by a 
visiting professor frorri a cq/nmunity college). Linguistics in the Commu 
nity College, The.Language of Film, Communication a^d^ular Guhure, 
Jeaching Business' and Technical Writing, Prfncjples* uih^onamunify 
College and. Adult Reading Instruction, Laboratory in Commuhin Col- 
lege and Adult Reading Instruction, Internship in Communil^ OaHege 
Teaching. Each year the department employ s a visiting community^colifej^ 
professor, who offers graduate courses in his area of specialization. AI1> 
courses are Open to all graduate students. Theses and dissertations may be 
other than literary. An M.A. degree with emphasis on community college 
teaching is hoi a terminal degree. 

If we add to these the doctor of arts programs described earlier by 
Fader (this volume), we would have a fair idea of the range and quality 
of the graduate schools* response to an urgent national problem. If 
these programs can be taken as typical, or at least symptomatic, of what 
4s happening, and of a trend that will continue to develop jfiKl change as 
the needs of the community. colleges change, thpn I think we have the 
base for more, and n^ore effective, cooperjition among professional 
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colleagues and muluall> depepdenUnstitutioVis in the improvement 
of postsecondary education in tVe hmrianities. 

These programs, in theory and pn^ctice, combme a commitment to the 
integrit> Of the humanistic disciplines at a High level of stud> and research 
wtth awareness of the special skills needed by those,,who teach the. richl>, 
diverse students in community college. They recognize th^ there is no 
substitute for direct experience in a 2-year college under the guidance of 
experienced teachers. Hence, all prbgrams cited regard an internship as 
.i^sentialforpreservice students. We do not claim that we can provide the 
equivalent of full on-the-job training while the preservice student is with 

^ us, any more than is possible for other professional graduate programs in 
the university. We can, however, provide knowledge and skills that relate 
directly to the sludc^nt's future career. Our hardest task has been, an4l'or 
awhile wjll conliliue id be, tb persuade more oT 6ur colleagues on the 
graduate faculty that commutiity college teaching is both different and at 
least as demanding and important as the teaching and research they h^ve 

' traditionally fostered.^ V 

The m^si important common feature of the programs described above; 

' is that they developed from/direct extensive^and intensive consultation 
with community college teachers and chairpersons in the humanities. For. 
these programs and others, complying with this recommendation in the 
CCCC Guidelines has been ess^nti^l both for the integrity of the programs 
themseKe^nd for acceptance by the community colleges of candidates 
grained in inem. * ^ . . 

A striking feature of the five cited'%ograms is the vurie^^ of degrees to 
which they lead. In addition to the rrrodel provided by the University of 
Michigan's successful doctor of arts program, the University of Mas- 
sachusetts offers a Ph.D. with pedagogical option. City College of New 
York offers an M. A. in the teaching of college English, th? University of 
Iowa offerj^ a combined M.A. and specialist in education degree, the 
University of Texas offers an M.A. plus 30 graduate hburs program, and 
the Universily'Tof Florida simply offers a wide variety of graduate^courses 
designed especially to develop^the knowledge apd skills' of preservice and 
in service community college teachers, .As long as the*community col- 
leges "themselves differ widely in their ^ttitudes toward appropriate 
degrees \ox theit faculty^ membeis, the variety of serious graduate schoof 
programs i$ surely a healthy response to a variety of needs. 

Estimates of new faculty needed in 2-year colleges until 1990 provfded 
by t^le Cartter-Salter paper (this volume) suggest to us that while M.A. 
programs are needed for preservice training, the greatest need will be; for 
courses and programs for in servicateachers who usually already have an 
M.A. These teacher -graduate students .bring to our courses apd their 
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instructors and fellow students ihe experience and realistic expectations 
that enrich the subject matter and monitor its relevance. 
*^ In addition, the programs presented above asv models show a genuine 
concern for ftie importance of havinjg experienced comn[iUnity college 
teacters on the graduate faculties of the universities. We^ould profit 
grediy by regular faculty exchange .programs^ in [Addition to the cIqsc 
consultation that characterizes the most successful of our current pro- 
'grams. ^ * ^ 

THereare, of course, areas in which we have made too little progress. It 
is our imgfession — and no more than that— that the graduate school 
programs have not yet fully met the need for foripal interdisciplitiary 
wciurses and for the formal development of interpersonal skills. We cleariy 
need much more work in the stydy, and teaching of writing and language 
skills. We^re encouraged, however, by the progress made in the last 5 
years and the evidence of serious commitment that will improve oUP 
performance. Indeed, we believe that undue haste has already proveJ'j 
detnmental to some^programs. Serious consultation with community 
college people, preparation of new courses by graduate faculty members, 
the'fornrulation of clear policies and goals at the departrpent, college, and 
univerjsity levels all take time. But much, has been accomplished. 
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11 Re^ponseofa 



Graduate Dean . ^ . 

David Sparks^^ . * • ^ ' / 

UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND » 



Before attempting to^valuafe whether graduate programs as now being 
developed serve the community colleges, I must react to the visions my 
colleagues have presented in the first three essays of this volume. J^will 
react to the three papers as a gcoup for they form a nicely integrated set of 
data and opinions. In his< survey of the rapid changes in thd size and 
character of the communi{^y^ college student body, Harcleroad has pro- 
vided a statistical foundation that confirms Itic widely held view that the 
body contiifues to undergo rapid and major cha'k^e. He concludes that 
"diversity is increasing** and, predicts that the^increasing demands of 
divergent groups will make the community cdlege even mo^e diverse in 
the future. He further charactiprize^s this diverse population as consisting 
of "pragmatic students seekitfg vocational training," who are "Interested 
in special curricula, good faculty, low cost education, and locations close 
to home." Thus, he contends, "the preparation of community college 

.inslrucio^s must reflect these considerations and respect thtm as well." 

|To which 'one can only say, "Amen." 

, It is when Harcleroad lurns froni diagnosis^ to prescription that I find 
l^rounds for disagreement. After describing Gicazer and Martorana*s 
frustratmg ^eardi for programs and understanding in the graduate schools 
of our universities, he endorses the action of the 1973 Assembly of the 
American Association of^Community and Junior Colleges, which called 
for the creation of new "educational and certifying*' agencies in the form 
hi regional centers for ihe prepamtion of community college staff. He 
quotes, with approval, the assembly *s recommendation that preservice 
education be "based op anji evaluated by competency standards." In 
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^ conclusion he calls for increased flexibility in graduate programs, the 
possible introduction .of doctor of arts programs in content fields, and a 

^ change of atlitude onihe part of institutions and/aculty members offering 

^ graduate degree programs for the preparatron of community college 
mculty and admini^rators. - - 

^ Although I agree with Harcleroad*s emphasis on the need for changes in 
attitude, I will^argue that attitudinal changes are as much required among 
community college faculty an^d administrators as among graduate faculty^ 
members and the graduate sqhools. ByA more of that later. 

McCabe and Smith have reviewed the efforts 9f communitV college 
administrators and faculty members to respond to the rapidly changing 

^student body. Their surveys of new programs and practices and the 
desirable' skills, competencies, and altitudes for community college 
faculties are modelkof clarity. They describe an institution that has suc- 
cessfully met its first '/access revolution** and appears well prepared to 
meet the challenges of the second, which from the data presented by 
Harcleroad is well under way. , . . ' ^ 

.Personalization of learning and concerned development of the indi- 
vidual student, with renewed\emphasis on lifelong learning, are well- 
established goals in our best community .colleges and rapidly spreading to 
■ all. ' / 

a profesp)nal historian I am saddened by the lack of faculty interest 
in the philosophy of education and demonstrated research profficiency in 
a discjpline, given its low ranking in the survey. These are the profes- 
sion's roots . and the boundary cdnditions'set by both history and our 
current society that^avern the role and function of each participant in 
higher education. Further, as a graduate dean I fear that the low esteem in 
which the ordered search for new knowle3ge is held bodes ill for the 
future of the community college, it is only through such "research" that 
the faculty of such institutions will find assurance that skills and com- 
petencies, as well as the learning programs, they seek to dev elop really do 
contribute to the achievement of their common gd^als. 

Turning to the student enrollment and faculty employment projetztions 
presented by Cartter and Salter, one can only echo the plaintive plea of, 
"Say it isn't so, gentlemen, say it isn't so," Unfortunatjsly, Cartter's 
demonstrated perception has been remarkably accurate in the past and his 
credentials as a "prophet" are far too sound to ignore or even to be 
discountedM)y very much. Certainly, I. have no data on which to base a 
different set of projections. 

^ When Cartter and Salter ^ell us that the entire community college 
market for new faculty members for degree instruction fof 4hp remainder 
of the decade numbers only 26,H)0 and that some number between 4,040 
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and 5,870 of those will earn or hold the doctorate, severaf conclusions 
become inescapable. They become particularly' so when we recall three 
other bits of Information: Fif»l, the community coUege facull>-4ii^972' 
* numbered just over JiJ ,000^ second, /n 1972-1973, Amerijjanrgi-aduate 
schools awarded 33^727 docioi^tes, of which 5,670 »were in edug^tion 
.alone, third, elsewhere Carttetwis projecting a drop m new junior faculty 
positions in all of higher educatfbn frqm 267,000 for the 1960*s to 159,000 
for the 1970*s. Together these data portray a community college and uni- 
versity fadulty that is stable in size„rapidly aging, and subject to little 
infusion of new hjpod, energy, and ideas. The task will be to put new wine 
in old bqttles for we are toTiave very few new bottles added to our inven- 
tory. ThaJ^,as we all recognize, will^provmo be a very demanding tasl^. 

How, thefn, do we achieve this end? How do we substantially alter the 
behavior of large nu%ibers of.tenured faculty members in their thirties and 
forties who are inexorably mov ing toward tl^jj^fiXties and sixties? How do 
we ^ensjtiz^them to the needs of a rapidiy changing clientele? How do We 
prepare th6m for a second **access revolution** when they have barely 
come to teJhis with the first one? How do we avoid hardening of the 
educational arteries and ossification in our Ihstitutions? 

In my judgment, the answer lies in a major commitment to freedom and 
flexibility, for the student, for the teacher, and for the administrator. It 
lies, moreover, in a willingness, shared by all, to change deep-seated 
convictions ani^ attitudes about what constitutes higher education and 
how each of us contributes, tojt-r-H-does not lie, I am persuaded, in an 
endless seacph for new cu7ri<fula apd degree programs, new inst^utes or 
centers, new administrative organizations. Or hew buildings. 

If change, like charity, properly begins at home, let me begin by 
suggesting some of the attitudinal changes I believe necessary among 
mem*bers of our graduate faculties in the universities. I believe we must 
substantially broaden our perception of what constitutes a proper 
graduate student. We must rid ourselves of the .notion that the ^model 
graduate student is a recent recipient of a baccalaureate degree who 
promptly begins full-time study in one of the arts and sciences or 
education and who will be partially or fully supported by the institution 
during a 4- to 6-year course of study leading^to a Ph.D. or Ecl.D., after 
which he or she will go on to a career or teaching and research in 
academia. While fewer and fewer fit that model, particularly at the major, 
public universities, it remains the basis of too many of the attitudes and 
policies of ourlgraduate faculties. At my own institution, for example, the 
current graduate enrollment is 7,212. Of that number, less than 2,700 are 
full time students and more than 4,000 are seeking master*s degrees. The 
average age hi/s dropped over the past 2 years. It now stands at 28.9 years 
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of age! And well over half of these students are in programs leading to 
practitioner degrees in the hope of entering the non^tademic market for 
jobs or for improving their skills for'jobs they now hold. 

I infer two things from these data. Firs^, graduate education, at least in 
the major public insfitutions, has iQPb ^ince lefl behind its exclUsiveness 
and its preoccupation with the discipline-oriented Ph^. candidate. Sec- 
ond, we must continue to re-examine our attitudes and policies to make 
,them more consonant with the tasks we are performing andjhat society ^ 
anS^gur students demand we perform. I am confident that we will, for't^e € 
task is well begdn. Ov.er the past few years my in;stitution, like so many 
others, has added an impressive list of new degree programs, agricultural 
engineering, business administration, computer science, criminal justice 
artd criminology, family and community development, food science, , 
hearing and speech science, joui:nalism, library and information services, 
applied mathematics, meteorology , textiles and consumer economics, and ^ 
urban studies. MoreJmpdrlantly, these, programs were added at a time 
when virtually no ne^program^in the traditional arts and sciences were 
added to our offerings. While much remains to be done, this is not the 
history of a monolithic institution indifferent t'o the current needs of 
society. . " ^ » 

In the- spirit of mea culpa, however, I admit that the attitudes of many 
of our^raduate faculty members have- not niatched their willingness to 
develop new programs. Too many of our faculty are still preoccupied with 
replicating themselves in thq form of new generation of hist^ans, 
English, physics, or sociology professors. Too many still view the , 
part-time or evening student as less dedicated to graduate study than the 
full-time student m the on-campus program. Too many'still believe that a 
year of **rcsidence'* (whatever that means) bestows a special virtue oh a ^ 
graduate student. Not enough are ready to schedule their courses anfi 
seminars in the late afternoon and evenings. Too many are still unwilling 
to listen, attentively and sympathetically, to those whose learning comes 
from professional practice in the field. Too many continue ^o pursue 
abstract principles, leaving the solution of problems facing our cities, ou^ 
homes, our economy, iirfd ojir families to practicing professionals. Too 
many attempt to tell classroom teachers how and what to teach, even \ 
though they have not been in a schdol room, except to visit or*(j^serve^in 

years. y 

^The attitudinal changed that will be required of these members of Our 
graduate faculties are very great. Some will never change. For others the 
process is well advanced. Tho.se of us who seek to make further changes 
would be well advised to remembeV tw6 things about them. First, they 
have been immensely successful ip the tasks previously assigned to thent' 
,They are a majgr source of the Ivno^ledge explosion that, more than any 
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' * other thing, vCiirchanxterize this generation in the* eyes of future 
hT^torians. They have also acfiieved a distinction unique in the history of 
mankind in creating, in less than a single generation, a professoriat for 
higher education large enough to accqmmodate the greatest expansion in 
higher education jthroughout all human history. Second, they are, for the 
most part, comniitted to rational discourse and a devotion to evidence. 
One moves them by accumulating evidence and drAing reasoned conclu- 
sions from it. Rhetoric and polemics leave them unmoved or, occasion- 
ally, laughing. , v ' . 

We;^nmst provide ^idence that there are chaliepgiug intellectual and 
moral problems in meeting ^he needs of cpmmunity college students, 
faculty ,. and administrators. We must show them that thcsf^ problems can 
be qet only by far greater involvement and kno\vledge of these popula- 
y tions m thexommunity colleges. We must persuade thepi that their special 
skills and perspectives can make a genuine contribution Jo the solution of ^ 
these problems. If we can do these things, I know that graduate faculty 
members will respond. They will do more than that, they will jump in with 
enthusiasm and your problem will be to keep them from getting underfoot 
If, however, they ar^old that the problems of ttie community colleges 
can be solved by tinkering with curricula, by developing catchy degree 
titles, by slick packaging, or by shoddy or pretentious research projects, 
their indifference will be palpable and their scorn complete. 
^ Iflh^ way to enlist the gradliate faculty in the work ol^stafTdevelopment 
within tife community colleges is to challenge their natural bent for 
problem solving and their professional pride, how do wc engage the 
enthusiasm of community college faculty and adnpinistratots? My answer 
is simple. Adopt a similar strategy. Adopt a similar strategy because we 
are dealing with a similar population that has like characteristics and 
goals. Aside from the disappointing lack of fntercst in the history and 
philosophy, of higher education and in what they haye been taught is 
**research** in education, I find the community college faculty and 
^administrators portrayed by McCabe and Smith to.be remarkably similar^ 
to my j:olleagues at th^ university. Their res^nses to the survey 
. questions display a healthy contempt for "Mickey Mouse** enterprises, 
shallow manipulation of curricula, and counterfeit ^'research.** On the 
contrary, they reveal a population eager to learn more about the mysteri- 
ous process we call human learning. They show a genuine interest in 
knowing mbre abou^ human needs and motivation. They desperately seek^ 

^ to acquire the skills with which to meet those needs. 

. The task before us, the^, is to underscore our similarities, not our 
differences. To recognize that 'we are all engaged in the same , 
. enterprise — to serve tomorrow by meeting the educational needs of 
today. * 
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We must bring community college and university facuhy together in a 
common search for better uiiderstlmding of teaching ancl learning. We 
must find ways to bring graduate faculty members into the community 
colleges as participants in the work of the colleges, not as visitors or 
observers. Exchange professorships are an excellent device. Where 
appropriate, research seminars, as well as conventional classes and 
workshops, ought^to be conducted on community college campuses. 

1 belie>ce that much of what we all seel; is already available in our" 
graduate schools. I bejieve that if wilt become more readily available with 
each passing Vear if we become true partners in the ejffort.J anticipate 
that the graduate schools, will adopt more sensitive admissions policies, 
'^more convenient scheduling, and will encourage increased movement of 
botji faculty and students between the two types of institutions. We may 
> alsp see the development of additional degree programs^ more closely 
tailored to the needs -of comniunity college fa^culty. 

But, I see these constructive developments taking place only if both 
community college ^nd graduate school faculty and administrators de 
velop a sQnse of partnership in the pursuit. of common goals. And that 
partnership will develop, I am peg&uaded, if ij centers about a joint attack 
on major Ttilellectual and behavioral problems df cognitive and aftecfi^ 
lean\ing and if it is conducted in the spn it of inquiry that characterizes the 
labortitory and the seminar room\ 

If however, the mode becomes competitive, if the discourse sinks to 
discussions of tinkering wi|h curricula, fancy, degree titles, or institutionally 
arrangements for ^'educational and Certifying" regional centers, I antici 
J)ate continued preoccupation with means, rather than ends, further 
division^ in our ranks, a perpetuation of pointless class oi* status distmc 
tions, and wasteful duplicationc 

In summary, I believe that university graduate faculty and community 
college faculty and administrators can and will work together on common 
problems of staff cfevelopment. But,I believe that the common pursuit of 
gdals^we share .will take ^lace only, if we focuj^on fun damenta ljyqblems 
of human leat^iing and hov^ to facilitate it and only if we erifisTtne talents' 
of the best people in both types of institutions. That, in turn, will require a ' 
continuation of the spirit that h charac;terized by the round table and one 
that is enhanced by the recollection that as we are all teachers, so must we 
all be learners. 
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Education Professors s 
as Intermediaries 



Xaujrence D. Haskew 
University of^exas at Austin 



Graduate schools ofxomprehensive ufiiversitie^ can and shouldrespond 
tojhe pressing staff needs of community colleges- This.^propositioiyis 
accepted as a tenet in the follow/ng presentation, but not without scmie 
qualms on the part of the author. The "can" pt)rtion is not particularly 
disturbing. On the repord are graduate school performances, past and 
current, that seem io be eonstruclive. Tnese successes ^pport an 
assun^ption that gr^du^te schools in real life have some capacity to assist 
community colleges.^ Hbwever, 90 percent of these successes seem to 
stem from graduate professors specialized in departments of education or 
^ higher education. In other words, successes thus far seem io arise from 
the graduate school ethos of neutral permissiverte.ss, a tolerance for any 

"^Qllect cff professors bent upon doing their own things. ^ 

^J'he^'should" portion of the proposition, on the other hand, qccasions 
considerable discomfort. In this case the referents for "graduate school" 
seem to be the graduate profejlsors and departments of a university 
combined t6 act as a legislature and arbiter and a fairly large number of 
departments acting as independent entities. If that supposition is true, i 
troubling spectre arises. It is the Jcncks and Riesman theme t^at all^ 
education in America is destined to .be a fiefdom of the eKlI^t graduaje 
school of arts and sciences. For me, this spectre has become particularly 
vivid during the last 24 months. Customary lines to emptor ment oppor- 

, tunities for Ph.D.* graduates in English, history, foreign languages^^ind 
psychology, tq.name only a f^,w, have been drying up. One response in 
those departments has bc^n a move to open up a community college 
market for graduates^ Replies to a letter sent in September of this year to 
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Association of Graduate Schools (AGS) universities indicated that ov er 50 
percent of the respondents from the departments named above had 
, recently made, or were contemplating, formal arrangements to enter this 
market. This respons^e may be a blessing for community college pro- 
tagonists. But, it could also be a bane made to order for tt)e Jencks and 
Riesman revolution. To use an old metaphor, a blow between the eyes has 
at last got the mule's attention. The question is, *'What, will come out of 
that attention?" 

That brings us to the subject of this paper. Drawing upon my experience 
, in university administration and university watching, I proposejo explore 
one set .of roles for education professors dedicated to serving^he staff 
development needs of community colleges, the mediating or brokerage 
rofes. Professors attentive tj^ community college needs are located, in 
preponderant numbers, w^ithin departmejits and schools that carry "edu- 
cation** in their title. That fact is significant. This is a divisional title and 
seldom denotes direct, upper-level power in gr^fduate school decision 
making. Nascent and potential power to act on this problem does reside in 
other sources, however. In my observation, one chief source lies in the 
behavior ajid decisions of individuals, persons in professorial or adminis 
trative positions. Another source of power is found in the everyday 
process of bargaining, quid pro quo, Opportunities^for coalitioning and for 
cooptation offer a^gther source of power^. Perhaps the greatest source lies 
in extrauniversity allies. If the preceding sentences seem to portray a 
transliteration of the "intermediary role** into a ^'political role,** the 
intent has been accomplished. This paper treats the intrauniversity 
politics of ftrotagonism. '*Politics** is chosen because it is important to 
establish a balance of power in which a lobby that holds the welfare of 
community college staff development at heart counters those forces 
primarily concerned with the narrow welfare of graduate departments.^ 

When gr&duate professors and departments respond to cujnnxunity staff 
development needs, they usually aim toward three discrete, but not 
unrelated, "products.'* One product type consists of degree or certificate 
holders who become first time staff members in a community college and 
display in that setting performances consonant with thp dedications and 
ambitions of the community college. These product*> typically emerge" 
directly from a jjeriSd of concentrated study at a university. They are 
often without e^xperience in teaching, counseling, or managing, for they 
come as crossovers from other educational endeavors. A second product 
type consists of expjprienced staff members in community colleges who 
have obtained new or added prowess in job performance. In common 
language, these two groups represent people who have been put through 
in-service or continuing education enterprises. A third product consists of 
high-level professional specialists, would-be presidents, deans, educa 
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tional development ofTfqers, and so on, who have engaged in university 
study leading toward a doctorate. ^These are the three staff development 
products that community colleges need, hence, the argument runs, 
graduate schools should do a better job of production, quantitatively and 
qualitatively. i * . 

Although; politics of protagonisml^ke;^ & different course with each of 
these pi^ducts, commonalities exist across the three. This may give 
validity to the categories, but where are the protagonists to be found? 

FIRST-TIME STAFF MEMBERS 

The "top-ranked^ ingredient for^effective staff development in community 
colleges is the number of first^time staff- member^ made available by 
gi;aduate schools and tested b> the selection process of employers. The 
graduate school part of it is hard to bring.off. Even semi-success stories are 
rare. Within tl)e graduate departments of those graduate schools, however, 
there is less difficulty . Semi-successful outcomes iti that setting are quite 
jncouraging. . 

Protagonists in education frequently recognize that th$ major power 
over programs arjd oyer student participants resides with the individual 
jdep^artment, not with that confederation listed the catalogs as **The 
Graduate School/' One protagonist from educatiop got started ^^vith a 
friend in the department of accounting. Between them, they aroused in 
thatjdepartment an interest in serving its own welfare ***getting better 
transfers from junior colleges." It was a first step, and this interest was 
nurtured by contact with community college people — deans and presi- 
dents, as well as chairmen of accounting departments. Out came an option 
in the 2-year M.B.A. degree for community college teachers. On paper, 
siich a natural ^growth looked good. Apparently, the option is being 
executed well for it draws patrons. This success resulted partially because 
the protagonist's friend is the graduate adviser in the accounting depart- 
i^ent; partially, it came because the protagonist did not leave the 
, placenient of g^aduates to the normal channels of the placement service. 
From 1960 to 1970, this particular education professor can be credited 
with the creation of seven or eight departmental programs for community 
college teachers .*iid one for counselors. Also, the cross-feed between 
departments, 6ften observed from a distance, is visible in several volun- 
tary startups of programs during the past 2 years. On the surface this 
illustration smacks of problem-solving that is nonrational, piecemeal, 
opportunistic, and slow. However, those are the very ^jectives that 
describe aptly the real-life change processes^that operate in most of those 
cpnffederacies called graduate schools. Protagbnisrn may well be de- 
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scribed as the practice seizing opportunities, however |>re.sented and 
wherever the/ appear. The successful lobbyist usually targets one vote at 
a time.* - y » 

One liability almost all professors in education face in negotiating for 
programs of professional preparation is' the automatic imputation b> 
others of empire building motivations to them. Nearly equal as a liability 
is the educatTonists* own imputation of low qualifications to others who 
venture into the professionalized realm of education. I judge as sagacious 
one college of education dean I know. Yn university cabinet sessions on, 
the budget, he gave warm backing to ^he dean of humanities who wanted 
an extra allotment to install a center for teaching effectiveness to serve^ 
that schooPs faculty. JThe center was estabps^ed with not a single 
education- trained person*on its present staff. But, thjs same center is now 
operating a highly acclaimed training program for community college 
teachers, preservice as well as in-service. The syccess is due in part to 
close advisement pf the enterprise by a professor of junior college 
education whose assistance was requested by the dean of humanities. The 
politics of protagonism often involves encouraging or helping others to 
attempt what one knows darn well he can do better. 

Protagonism may include strategic efforts toward university-wide policy 
/or preservice preparatfon of community college teachers. Two common 
types of useful strategy will be addressed hep, but only a!> sketches, for 
there are many more on record. 

One strategy places the college of education in the lead role. That 
college devises a professional sequence that can be placed into or added 
on to existing degree programs. The* college seeks and gets graduate 
sch6|i$ legislation, usually optional to departments, to recognize this 
sequence as an acceptable *'minor** of some type. From then on, a sale* 
campaign is mounted department by department. A sale is considered as 
the entering wedge with eventual influence on the ''academic** portion of 
the degree as the final payoff. As it turns out, the sale itself amounts to 
little, providing no one m the student-advising echdlpn of a department is 
a protagonist for the option. Protago'nfet strategy , then, involves finding a 
department friend .and getting him/Tier into the adviseipent hierarchy. A 
useful variation on this strategy puts the college of education in the 
position of assembling noneducation department representatives at the 
outset to explore the community college opportunity and to work up some 
universal program pattern. Typically, this initial effbrt emerges as a 
degree program to be carried through the approval machinery of the 
graduate school and the powers beyond. Even when the program is 
approved, the sales task still remains. This education-led strategy , if it is 
to be successful, calls for about every ^type of political processing known. 
It has succeeded in some instances by establishing a catalogued, graduate 
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school-endorsed arrangement for the specific preparation of community 
college personnel. The likelihood of success on this scale, exploiting the 
whole framework of th^ establishment, is not encouraging, a breakdown 
seems to occur in the highly political aiena of securiiig departmental 

. dedication. But 2 years ago I could not have accorded the education led 
strategy even honorable mention with good conscience. The year 1974, 
and so far 1975, showed signs of change and graduate schooLdepartments 
now offer a different political setting. The departmental buy ers are seeing, 
as never before in my memory , comjnunity college preparation as worthy 
merchandise for their educational shelves. Now, at last, the critical 
breaking point— lack of departmental, dedication — might be more easily 
overcome. • ' . ' 

The second grand Strategy consists of igniting directly those graduate 
school stalwarts with a spark of community college zeal, thea fanning and 
nurturing the flamis. Here is a strategy that appeals becaui>e e\en two or 
three professors can* use it, esi3ecially if one has been elected to the 
graduate asse.Tibly and has earned respect in that company. Eor example, 
one such person secured an audience before her graduate council for a 
very engaging and persuasive community college president. Afterward, 
representatives from history, biological sciences, and engineering wanted 
to follow through. Along with the protagonist from education, they went 
to talk, with iJbe associate dean for graduate studies. The dean surpassed 
pven their enthusiasm and volunteered to head a committee to exapiine 
ways ^nd rheans. The final product was an inventive graduate ^/chool 
grant arrangement designed to move doctoral departmelits into the 
preparation.of community college teachers. Along with it went a resource 
committee to advise departments and a ^'modeP* program format that 
mcluded a community college internship. I offer no judgment on this 
outcome. It stands, however, as. an illustration of our second grand 
strategy a"nd demonstrates the potential of the stalwart-ignitio^atlic. 

It should be obvious that this line,, of strategy almost always depends 
upon peisonal connections,, astuteness, and persistence of the igniter and 
nurturer. In this .c^se, it was not the , location of the . professo/ of 
community college education in the college of education that made the 
difference, but rather thp preserve of an associate dean of graduate 
studies who Was ready t^Vespond to an idea. Such cir^cumstance^ are not 
easily duplicated, and that is why some of us look fay^rably upon a 

^proposaLwherein the university's department of higher education would 

^be part of the office of the graduate dean. 

In this exposition of the political reinforcerrjent needed to deve^^pp 
prcservice preparation programs for community college personnel in 
departments other than education, one disclaimer is necessar'y. The 
discussion conveys, I fear, a universal posture of reluctance and disdain. 
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among university graduate divisions. That does not tally vvith my personal 
experience. What does permeate the departments is a group of professors 
with favorable postures who are bafiled by or resigned to inertial 
momentum. The politics of protagonism seeks to countervail inertia, not 
iniquity. We turn now to politics and strategy aimed at in-service 
practitioners who have the rudiments of prowess. * 

ONrTHE^OB STAFF MEMBERS 

The iieed among community college staff members for in service and 
continuing education is ..declared to be tremendous and critical. Actual 
voiced demands for such education are^somewhat h^avy, blit not stagger 
ing. Graduate professors in education at universities are significantly 
involved in responding to such demands. Occasionally , professors from 
^ other departmehts respond. The total university response, however, 

meets not more than 10 percent of the live demand and probably not more 
' than 1 percent of the estimated need at present. 

Obviously, the nature of, a univfifsity's dedication to in service and 
continuing education and the future scope the instituti))n desires set the 
limits of protagonism. As things now stand, education professors hold 
some initiative as to how much ani what kind of university involvement 
will be viewed as desirable. If they do not promote expansion or ' 
escalation, probably no one else will. If they champion modest, or even 
gargantuan expansions, then the first intermediary, or startup roles must 
, • be theirs. ✓ 

In 1974, the 'best opportunities for brokering, the intermediary r^ole, . 
seemed to lie in summer, on -campus institutes or workshops. Here is an 
occasion for enlisting the services of '.'other department'' university 
* professors. Soon, the departments or divisions involved can and do stand 
- on their own feet. Soon, too, participants in professoriaKinstitutes furnish 
references to community colleges as they search for consultants or for 
local institute directors. The department or college from which the 
professors were burrowed fur the summer^nay soon help with extension 
type services during thexurrent academic year. These exchanges can bt 
^ accelerated by contacts between the education professors and the proper 
promoter in the division of extension. ^ ' " 

*It is not neces^ry to elaborate further Vn these tactrcal approaches, 
except to note that they are time consuming and energy -draining for the 
protagonist. These tactics also tend to break du\v;i some monopolies that 
protagonists themselves may treasure a great deal. For these^ and more 
fundamental reasons, an education professor niay deem it unprofitable to 
undertake a brokerage role in the area of staff developments 
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Th? foregoing paragraphs ma> seem to give short shrift to political 
plans tJwt seek to aggrandize the graduate school's engagement with 
in-service education for .community dolLege personnel. That choice is 
deliberate^It mirrors the higher priority I attach to the first and third 
territory of staff development as university engagements. Perhaps I 
should explain that I see the external degree as the means of serving the 
third territory of products, those consisting of high-level specialists. 



"DOCTORAL" SPECIALISTS 

Here, v^e deal largely with advanced graduate programs, almost exclu- 
sively under education auspices, that require graduate school approval 
Nearly all require iriguts from departments and professors other than/he 
sponsors. In these cases, the politics of protagonism has a setting frfnd a 
purpose. consyJerably different from those discussed so far. One differ- 
ence lies in the fact that approval by a third party , the graduate school, is 
sought. In happy circumstances— when approval criteria and program 
desirabilities can be made congruent— the normal amount o^expeditious 
persuasion is about all the protagonist requires. When incongruities arise, 
"brokerage" means selling some particular ideas to a particular person or 
committee. The merit of the proposal is one value that c^ft be called up, 
but arguers and the arguments Ihey raise contribute other values. 
1^'evertheless, it is amazing to witness how much leeway can be found 
within graduate school regulations. There are two attributes to any 
proposal that seem to open leeway automatically, having a grant and 
dealing with minorities or women.' When rules do not flex, the option of 
trying to change the rules is open, of course, but the chances of success 
along this line from a college of education launching pad are not great. 
Oclasionally , enough common cause can be found among such allies as 
engineering and business to deliver the necessary, votes. All in alj, 
program approval brokerage must rely for success on respect, previously 
cultivated, from those who interpret rules. 

A more Important challenge to protagonists arises when program 
content is the concern. A graduate school almost always has somewhere 
in Its magazine of courses and curricula, the exact content needed by 
given programs. But for students in community college programs it is 
often hard to get at that content. The obstacles can be mechanical; course 
prerequisites or scheduling , hang-ups. Obstacles can be professorial, 
unwillingness or inability to make the content come alive for ^'udents with 
community college ambitions,, while simultaneously catering to other 
students. Obstacles may be curricular, the content desired does exfst ip a 
department's offerings, but it is scattered among.a half dozen course 



offerings and the students in the program can afford onl> one. Such 
obstacles are inevitable. Some program directors or designers just/give up 
and say **get credit for 6 hours in something.** Others go after the content 
as protagonist^. Mechanical difficuhies can overcome very often b> 
communication at the department head or ifean*s level. Professorial and 
curriculum obstacles call for winning friends and influencing people, but 
rel> chiefly on one^of two assets, already established respect and interest 
on the part of the prQfessor and department concerned, or a block of able 
students who arouse *'other department" interest. In my observation, 
with 10 or 15 intellectually attractive students, one can negotiate success- 
fully on a university campus for almost any program content desjred. 

It seems almost inevitable, and quite wise, that many of the programs 
will involve external, degree features. ^Already we have treated the 
political stratagerns for getting graduate school holy water spriirkled upon 
such features. Anpther "getting** is much more crucial: budgetary 
support for quality performance in an external mode. Here, the deans 
most be relied upon, but their roles are difficuh. The complete protagonist 
confronts and persuades deans with outside testimony, prestigious advo> 
cates, and sheer cajolery. Incentive grants from outside help, as do 
tombinations of other deans urging externalism, however, as I assess the 
true costs of high-quality external programs, Jt appears that university 
coffers over the next decade can never furnish the dollars required. 
Protagonists will do well tojlurn to state legislatures and to the United 
States Congress fort^upplements. That route leads through politics of a 
classic character. I submit that without such politics, externalism will be a 
greater bane than blessingj^ - • 

In closing, I point out that l am bullish on the brokerage role. I have 
seen the approach produce some mjidest resuhs. I have seen it fail more 
often, but that must be expected. A brokerage role is bound to be baffling 
for educatipn professors who are in nongraduate school company three 
fourths of their time. 
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Any substantive^ meeting of academics overreaches the agenda and takes 
on a character of its own as i( develops direction, turns upjnew ideas, sifts 
out points thatdeserve special emphasis, refines defini|fons and concepts 
and clarifies mis perceptions. These summary paragraphs capture some . 
of the discussion that flowed from papers, they set in place more firmly 
some of the foundations on which recommendations for future' action 
can be constructed. Exchanges among conference participants are not 
reported in sequence but are organized around several m^jor headings 
thaf encompass many of the points„developed in reaction to the papers. 
Under Jthe heacling ''Clearing th^XrystaP* those topics that sharpen 
the grounds tor agreement and make distinct the scope of difference 
are treated. "Range of Resqurces'I reflects the exchanges on traditional 
and nontraditional programs?, a^ell as the new ideas they generated. 
"Lines* of Linkage** captures many of the observations about cross- 
over- relationships among the community colleges, graduate schools 
and oth^r education-related organizations. The final section, "Making 
Room for Qhange/* rejiorts ideas about how some of the needed develop- 
ments can be supported. 



CLEARING THP CRYSTAL 

It was the quotation offered b> Jose Perea that gave the endorsement of 
wisdom to. this task: ' ■ q 
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*Que cn cstc mundo traidor , ^ ' 

nada vcrdab lii es mcntira 

tod<$ cs scgun del color * 
del cnstal con <iuc se mira. 

[In this treacherous world nokhtngis truth nui i» it falsehood, everything i^inb the color of the 
crystal wfth which yoii view if.) 

One "cr>star* tf information that presented an enigma is found in\he 
survey report develfaped by McCabe. The low evaluations given by 
respondents to competence jn one's field and the value of research (items 
13, 16, 19) seem to represeiit extreme judgments. Several discussants felt 
a likely inference is that these twci factors are well taken care of by 
conventioaal forms of preparation andthe responses represent an absence 
of concern, recognition of a level of ailequacy, rather than a reduction in 
their significance. 7 ^ 

There was e'vidence throughout ^e discussion that ^asy acceptance of 
conventional wisdom misleads those who observe the graduate school, as 
well as those who look at the community college. The^persistent symbols 
attributed to the graduate school — preoccupation with Research* rigid 
disciplinary views, Ph.D.*s of single, competence— are overdrawn or 
outmoded. In the words of David Sparks these are -'the ghosts ofJO^ears 
ago't; most present-day graduate departments are something quite differ- 
ent. 9«^ardson found those outside universities often ''criticizing these 
institutions for failing to do sonr.e of those thing^ that comrhunity colleges 
should be able to do for themselves.'* For the community colleges a slow ' 
acceptance by faculty at 4-year institutions of the full meaning of an 
"open door" college is now complicated by the community colleges* 
undertaking an even more extensive mission, which reaches beyond the 
structure of graded, certified, and age-specific schooling. 

Between the graduate school and the conimunity college there is a 
reality of two different structures. These will not change but must be 
incorporated as a part of any plan that aims at a cooperative effort. The 
graduate schools of majpr universities are not coherent hierarchies but 
loose confederations of departments with some interspersion of schools 
or colleges. The independence and initiative of faculty members or- 
ganized into departments that are both disciplinary sectors of knowl 
edge and administrative units is fundamental to the university/ These 
disciplinary departments are not only "bastions of the status quo** but 
also "staging areas for change,'* as William Taylor aptly stated. The role 
of the disciplines is seriously misunderstood by emphasizing only the 
former aspect and overlooking the possibilities of the latter. Only when 
this misunderstanding is corrected can pathways lead to new degree 
programs,'to more attention on the part of professional associations, and 
to coordinated efforts within the graduate school. The community college 
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\^ith its hierarchical organization, managed operations, and concentration 
of initiative at the administrative level presents an unfamiliar configura- 
tion to discipline<5riented faculty. It is against this background that one 
finds a partial answer to what Richardson called the *'unarticulated ques- 
tion": "Why should tHe graduate schoqls do anything other than what 
they now do?" * \ 

Critics from^the community colleges reflect their own tradition of 
responding quickly to public needs in their expectations that graduate 
schools will, respond immediately to their n^ds for specially trained 
faculty. For their part, graduate schools, having tbund their degree 
holders acceptable to industry, government, and the academic world, 
hold the plausible expectation that slight adjustments via on-the Job 
training will yield satisfactory outcomes for the new constituency- 
community colleges, li^evertheless, McCabe makes the point that the 
particular staffing needs of the community colleges are very real an^ are 
developing the persistence of a trend, a trend that must be met. Commit- 
ment to the open door has brought into the community college students 
more diverse than those found in any other set of institutions, even 
including the public schgol structure. Furthermore, broad commitment to 
the interests of the community has generated requests for training 
programs in the 2->ear colleges that answer the needs of varipiis agencies 
and indfviduals alike in that community. With the new range of students^ 
and programs comes the inevitable need for new instructional modes and 
faculty. At best,, graduate school efforts answer only a part of tliese 
requirements for a particular kind of faculty preparation, and it is not the 
Ipart that promises greatest growth. * ^ * 

The number of faculty candidates frofn junior and community colleges 
who will or can participate in training or study programs is a matter of 
crucial importance. Projecting from assumptions that aie very close to the 
existing conditions, Cartter found the numbers of new teachers needed by 
xommunity colleges, particularly new teachers with Ph.D.'s, to be very 
modest indeed. But the numbers rise quickly ^^f one adds a few new 
assumptionsjouched on in the ))apers and elaborated in the discussion. 
In service training fur just about all facuhy members will be required for 
approximately 10 years to meet fully the needs of new clienteles. 
,Nonteaching professionals and specialists of all types constitute an 
^essential part of the community college structure and sound preparatory 
work for each group is required. Within community college facuhies there 
is flow, in and out", quite apart from retirement, generated by people 
returning to practice and practitioners. moving Into teaching. This group, 
too, becomes a candidate for education. And there is an urgency to this 
need for^programs that will provide education on teriiis useful to the' 
community college. As Richardson note», student bodies are changing 
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and the faculty are tenured into their present positions. Or again, 
Harcleroad observes that we have onl^ 10 >ears in whi^h to identify, 
design, and execute programs .that will meet these conditions. The 
universities, out of respect for tradition, may have first option on meeting 
these problems, but without a mare effective response than present 
practices provide', they will not hold thmt option long. What the educa- 
tional universe of the community colleges requires of universities is a 
lotig-term commitment to continuing educatioo^and professional prepara- 
tion that will meet 2*year college needs, wherever they may lead. 



RANGE OF RESOURCES 
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Part of the reason ao few opportunities appear in universities under the 
klehtified heading of community college staff development options is the 
lack of educational resource^ in an elementary sense. Organ^zationalunits 
and programmatic concepts, not merely funding resources, are needed to* 
support a full commitipent. The conference papers explored this issue 
under the headings of **nontraditionar* and **tradifional" forms of re- 
sponse; the^ ensuing discussion followed a similar pattern,, The nontradi- 
tional approach has raised some skepticism. As Richardson asked, **How 
many are real alternatives?'* The doctor of arts modifies tradition very 
little and the e;drauniversity degree programs show strong imitative 
strains. Some of what has been identified as nonti'aditional study\is, in 
fact, the kind of on-site contribution to'professional growth that every 
community cellege should be doing. While there are good TiOntraditional 
programs sj^tfndly conceived and effectively operated, Ho one approach 
has struck the magic spark that seems to be needed in the field. / 

In the traditional setting more is being done to meet the needs of the 
2-year college faculty member than the casual observer might expect, but 
there is still a generous measure oi skepticism. And the issue has roots in 
a basic queJstion, as posed by Taylor; "Given the diversity in the 
community colleges! i>hould these institutions look to universities for all 
of the training and retraining they require?*' While substantial contribu- 
tions can be made, graduate schools cannot be expected to produce the 
"^hole man'' as the community college defines him. Beyond conducting ^ 
pripgrams pf study and institutes or workshops, there are stilf other areas 
in Which graduate schools can make contributions. As Haight and others 
not^d, "research answers questions" and there has been too little 
dig^sition to address questions of learni^ig and instruction in terms that 
wfll'Sllow the graduate school to formulate research-based answers. Also, 
certification, the formal power to recognize that resides in the graduate 
school, is likely to remain. Kugler pomted out that some contracts and 
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codes emphasize formal credit and degrees as a basis for rank and salary 
scales. From the papers, and even more from the discussion, it became 
cl^r that no single organizational structure or programmatic design has 
given clear evidence of superiority. Further, it is clear that no combina- 
tion of approaches, traditional or nonfraditional, can yet provide the 
variety of options to satisfy current and future needs of staff development 
•in the community colleges. 



LINES OF LINKAGE , 

Just below the surface during much of the discussion lay two questions. 
Do universities know, what community colleges do? Are community 
colleges aware of what graduate departments could do? As Tillery noted, 
a substantial reservoir of goodwill waits behind both questions to be 
tapped by new forms of association. 

Two new avenues of exchange are required: one that will raise 
"awareness and understanding and, less obvious bu.t more important, one 
that moves toward joint decisions that can produce programs of action. 
Both pathways of interaction between community colleges and graduate 
schools are imperfectly defined and maintained with difficulty , primarily' 
^because there is no strong precedent of continuing tradition. 

At, first glance the idea of raising awareness may Appear to be a meie 
echo of the conventional plea for "more communication." In this case, 
however, the plea has quite specific origins. Graduate faculties have no 
easily accessible means of oSserving what goes on in the community 
college, and they cannot trust their own personal experience which is 

^largely drawn from 4-year programs. Community colleges, as Richardson 
and Anderson pointed out, often approach the graduate school seeking 
assistance with a broad ^auge problem. For example, the rejationship 
between learning theory and instructional technology includes essential 
topics that are scattered across several departments and among schools in 
most universities. The graduate schoof c/wu graduate school is incapable 
of a single direct'answer to such questions. / 

It became increasingly cl^ar in the course of the discussion that finding 
new crossovers for communication and new avenues of professional 
linkage may be even more important at this stage than the ingenious 
invention of new programs of study. There are some patches of promise 
on the academic scene, and Taylor observed that professional societies 
are once more directing their attention to pedagogical issues after almost 

, 25 years of preoccupation with research and subspecialization within the 
disciplines. The possibilities of exchange professorships were raised along 
with briefer visitations among the faculty and staff of the two kinds of 
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inslitudons. The possibilities are rich if only one keeps in mind that the 
purpos^ is to sense the fundamental, goodwill, add accuracy to the 
observations of both parties, and cultivate the kind of mutual respect 
upon which sound academic programs must be based. 

More difficult and time-consuming is the task of establishing lines o^ 
linkage that will produce programs of action. There was,wide agreement 
among the discussants^ that administrative summit meetings between 
.community colleges a|id graduate schools would have very limited 
^reiults unless a richer network of involvement in both institutions was 
achieved. How fundaments, this task is was demonstrated by discussion 
of the role a school of education might, play. At first glance, education 
appears to be a natural home for community staff development programs. 
Haskew's paper and rejoinders to it made plain that the education school 
may have a large share of the important resources and could be a home 
base ^or some programs. However, it would be denied the singular 
leadership role by the very nature of the graduate school, which em-, 
phasizes the independence of cplleges dn^ their component departments. 

In the present climate one of the more promising avenues to action lies 
with interpersonal relationships, in some cases these contaols arc highly 
entrepreneurial depending on the ingenuity of a single profes^r who calls 
together from various departments the resources needed to run a 
program. The creation of intermediary roles by joint appointments is 
another mechanism that adds power to personal, influence. The brokerage < 
role on either an interdepartmental or intercollegiate basis, depends again 
on the personal efforts of an individual who can channel resources in new 
directions. 

Lines of contact that build on fields of knowledge show evidence of 
producing successful exchange between graduate departments and com- 
munity colleges. Sometimes these assofiations begin with short-term 
workshops involving faculty members from similar subject areas and then 
ripen into regional oi statewide professional associations. Cosand, 
Taylor, Green, and Haight all reported good experience with this ap- 
proach. The discipline is such a fundamental link to student learning that 
most efforts in this direction eventually lead to professional societies, as 
Phillips pointed out in her paper ^nd as the discussion developed more 
fully. Physics, chemistry, history, and the humanities givQ clear signs of 
interest. Even more rapid progress might be made in this i^rea if a group of 
community college presidents were to appear on the programs of profes 
sional associations at their^nnual meetings. 

Although the idea of formal associations at institutional levels did not 
generate high enthusiasm in the discusMon, it was not discounted al 
together particularly as a first step to other kinds of exchange. Cosand 
cited associations of community colleges and universities in two states 
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that were gradually developing effectiveness. Possibility of leadefi^hip 
exerjcised by statewide coordinating or governing bodies in this area were 
also noted. Finally, the possibilities of collective bargaining contracts as a 
medium for installing flexible and comprehensi\e st^ development 
programs were discussed at some length. 

In'summary, while there may be no single program on the current scene 
thai ans:wers stSff development needs of community colleges eflectively, 
a*number of parallel paths exist that lead toward sound outcomes and 
mutual understanding. This is a time, too, in which a thoughtful^ paper or 
two from the academic fields. about alternate means for preparing, 
renewing, and updating teachers in the disciplines would have special 
value, as Tillery pointed out. 

* A 

I 

MAKING ROOM FOR CHANGE 

Patterns of professional development as new as those under discussion 
require the "risl^^Capital" of educatiorir— new resources of professional 
'time, specialized persolinel, and support services. B> increasing the 
attractiveness of the institution to new students and cutting attrition of 
those already enrolled, this rn^y even yield shortrun returns of a direct 
sort. Ca^e and Tillery cited^ evidence of .these effects in California. 
Needed resources always translate conveniently into dollar terms,.but the 
quality of what these funds are used for and the terms on which they are 
required must be weighed. They will have to be developed, as all other 
fiscal s;jpport has been, by realignment or combination of what is in hand 
or by inputs of new funds. As Green notod, personnel shifts and minor 
organizational changes can signal a beginning. Combming funds already 
dispersed across the institutional budget into a fund identifiev. iur faculty 
development would,/as McCabe and Sparks observed, provide an aJJ. 
tional step. In active community colleges this might turn out to be as much 
as 6 percent of the budget, according to some estimates. There was a 
feeling, however, that financial support for the kind of program that ha^ 
been under discussion might run as high as 10 percent of a system budget, 
which would certainly require supplementation from extrainstitutional 
sources. In some cases requests for state funding'could be justified by the 
prospect of increased efficiency in the use of feculty. Another encour- 
agement for earmarked funds devoted to faculty development has come in 
recent collective bargaining contracts. At Chicago City College and City 
ilniversify>uf New York, provisions for professional updating or retrain- 
ing have been included in the contract. 

Nationally, federal funding may play the crucial role. During the initial 
years of doctor of arts programs— Michigan was the case cited in point— 
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fellowships made it possible to select those studenTsyho would benefit 
most from the program. The rationale^around whici>rScommendations for 
federal support might^be developj/^has^jpeeTaMmport \Vith e;t- 
perimentalism and human development programs falling to low4)riorit>, 
the most liKel>Justificativ/n for federal supjjoft would have to emphasize 
retraining people whose disciplines are no longer in demand, thereby 
contributing to general professional effectiveness, There is precedent for 
this in the Manpowei Dc. elopment Training Act and ev idence of the need^ 
in the sharp enrollment declines in fields such as spcial sciences and 
languages. Under such an approach it would also be possiWe to de- 
velop options to serve new 2 year college constituencies. Thf^^Thode 
of approach would probably win approval beyond the educational com- 

'munity and draw cooperation from' national labor, associations and the 
professional units of AALP, NEA, and AFT, as well as the discipline-o^^ented 
associations. The logical place foi such legislation is within the sections of 
the Higher Education Act am^dnlents as they develop over the, next 
several years. - | 

Occasionally , discussion of the mostfruitful directions for development^ 
of university -community college relationships^CQught speculation ofi 
deeper issues. These issues now lie just over the hoVizon of immediate 
practical concern but they are* .significant to the whole profession. How do 
individuals develop) throughout a professional lifetime, as.Xpei;sons, 
teachers, and scholars? How are coherent career lines identified and to 
what degree are these aided or impeded by ^ecialization in a discipline? 
On the institutional level there is a growing concern as tahow graduate 
school^^ which have achfeved ajjiigh state of excellence by J^ieir capacity 
to^Speculate with intellectual vigor and investigate with precision, can 
translate these talents into an exchange that will anticipate problems as 

\he\ emerge and offer sources of guidance to practitioners. Finally, the 
versatility of the disciplines to ^ddress^ problems of learning must be 
restored to a balance ^hat carries wider benefit for all branches of the 

» academic profession. 
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There are several indications that the conference described in this volume 
served its purposes well. For the first time, a group was convened that 
represented both graduate schools and community colleges. The persons 
assembled engaged in full and frank discussion of a long list of critical 
issues and provided a foundation on which further actions by coinmuniti' 
colleges and graduate schools can build. 

But knowledgeable persons in higher education know that conferences, 
in and of themselves^ do not automatically generate positive change. They 
^ are helpful in identifying issues, illuminating the nature of these issues, 
^ and suggesting ways to progress. Determining whether the su^estions 
are sound and will effect beneficial results, however, requires action in 
the field— in this case, in the community colleges and the graduate 
schools. ^ 

What und^^rstandings will strengthen community colleges and graduate 
education in their drive to greater effectiveness in the educational 
enterprises they represent? What actions seem to be most promising to 
develop these understandings and to translate them from concepts to 
practices in the community colleges and graduate schools? The confer 
ence record suggests that substantive answers to both questions exist. 
Improved understandings that cut in several directions are needed— 
understandings among the community colleges as a group, among the 
graduate schools as a group, and among the community colleges and the 
graduate schools. Actions following and built upon the improved under 
standings will be most helpful. 
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CURIFICATION OF COMMUI^ITY COLLEGE FUNCTIONS 

An issue that surfaced early in the conference discussion bearS heavily on 
the essential purposes, that community colleges seek to ser^^. Should, 
these institutions concentrate their full resources on providing instruction 
and related serv ices to |>tudents, or should efforts 6e made ^multaneously 
to provide programs .10 improve directly the efTectiyeness of their 
professional personnel (iry>tructors, counselors, and ^ther educational 
specialists) whose duties in the community colleg^ require advanced 
specialized knowledge^ While awareness of this i^sue obviously influ- 
enced the posture of b(^th the community college ^nd graduate education 
representatives engaged in the discussion, the^ider ramifications were 
not really examined-carefully and fully, / ^ 

Yet, if clarificatioi^ of institutional purpose contributes to more effec- 
tive institutional actjon, a closer examinap'on of the issue is needed- The 
way that it isresdjAcd will have serious consequences for both community 
C9lleges and graduate schools. Community colleges now serve as agencies , 
for direct delivery of postsecondai;y educational services of less than , 
professioi.al jevel. If, however, these colleges are also to serve, in whole 
or in part,^s professional schools (as extensive development of pro- ^ 
grams to upgrade their professional staff members would make them), 
new consequences would deyelop. Af present, some community colleges, 
evidently sense a strong pressure to establish '*in-house'* staff de\elop-, 
ment programs of extensive dimensions. This, they profess, is needed to, 
fill the vacuu^n existing in the availability of services from^thei agencies 
and to aVoid depending on those sources that, in the view of these com- 
munity colleges, are producing personnel not truly attuned to community 
college professional performance requirements. 



CLARIFICATION OF GRADUATE EDUCATION FUNCTIONS 

Another issue that came to the fore early in the conference—indeed, even 
in its planning stage, as the minutes of the advisory panel show— pertains 
to the mission and responsibility for service of graduate education. Just as 
Ihe function of community colleges was a subject underlying much of the 
discussion, this analogous 'issue for graduate education influenced the 
discussion consistently, but was not fully examined. Is university -based 
graduate education obliged to provide programs for all personnel whose 
functions call for advanced specialized knowledge (including professional 
staff in community colleges), or only for those working in selected fields 
(e.g., university teaching and research)? Implicit within this question are 
several subquestions. Do graduate schools have an obligation to serve the 
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needs of professionals who wish to study on a part-time basis? In 
locations away from a main university campus? On topics of special 
interest to those professionals after they have completed a terminal 
academic degree? Again, a more complete clarification of these questions 
will serve to sharpen the concept of graduate education and clarify the 
expectations of those engaged in it as well as of those outside. 



COOPERATION FOR GREATER UNDERSTANDING . 
' ♦ • ' 

Ahhough neither of the foregoing major issues concerning the roles of 
community colleges and graduate education was Jull> aired, discussion 
was Sufficient to show some consensus oi opinion.. Considerable readi- 
ness was expressed on the part "of both groups to act jointly to improve the 
current level of agreement on relative institutional roles. The community 
college representatives generally seemed to want their insights and 
expectations, for staff development accepted and acted upon by the 
graduate schools, they did not appear overly anxious to assume the task 
of personnel development themselves. Graduate e^ducation representa; 
tivcs strongly indicated a willijigness to promote closer associations with 
community college^leaders to institute new, and improve existing, ap- 
proaches to development of professional staff for the corniitunity colleges. 

The discussion showed clearly, however, ""that the basic premise of the 
conference remains true. Insights and experiences are only minimally 
shared between community college, and graduate education. All con- 
cerned continue to state that closer and stronger work in their common 
6ehalf is needed. In this effort, furthermore, both need to work to achieve 
for e^ch other **keys" to needed resources to support other positive 
actions. 

Some actions to improve mutual understanding that might be taken by 
community colleges and by graduate education as separate enterprises 
and by the two groups jointly are discussed below. 

Actions by Community Colleges ^ 

1. The community colleges can help graduate schools by defining 
problems of staff dev elopment to the graduate schools in terms that will 
allow the graduate schools to approach them and that will allow answ'ers 
to bor immediately applicable to the community colleges. This is not now ^ 
happening. The community colleges contend that they have defined their 
staff development problems. This is true in part, but the definition has not 
specifically been directed to the graduate schools or directly cbmmuni 
cated to them. More specific action should no longer be delayed. 
« it 
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. 2. Community .colleges can make stronger use of specialists in com* 
munity college education on the faculty of graduate schools of education, 
In this their college of education colleagues can help to establish liaison 
vyith graduate faculty in other departments and to serve as coordinators of 
comprehensive projects, including research and development projects 
that address staff development needs and can lead to broader aspects of 
mstitutional improvement. Further, community colleges can deliberately 
seek to bring these graduate school representatives frequently to their 
campuses for on-site efforts to formulate new programs - that will 
strengthen the community colleges. 

. 3. Several factors support a proposition that jhe comm^unity colleges 
have the greatest ability to generate funds and to provide related 
resources, such as physical facilities, for continuing professional de- 
velopmept of their personnel. A growing nymber of community colleges 
are; providing a set percentage of operating fun'ds f6r, staff developtnent, 
faculty collective bargaining contracts show increasing attention to agree 
ments that provide institutional funds for this purpose, cqmhiitment of 
institutional space and, to some extent, instructional equipment and other 
supporting resources is an established practice in community colleges 
cooperating with various ''field-based," graduate level staff development 
programs. All of these efforts can be augmented to enhance the pos- 
sibilities for greater community college use of graduate programs. 

4. By virtue of their relatively close ties with local communities, 
community colleges have the opportunity to build on the growing trend of 
making career training for all persons in the community ''a counseling 
operation." In so doing, the> can involve hiore graduate school personnel 
as resource specialists. 

Actions by Graduate Education 

1. Although some significant changes are evident, much indifference 
remains in the gener^ concern of graduate school fi^^culty for commu- 
nity colleges, as well as limited or wrong understanding of the;se colleges 
on some key points.' when, for example, graduate faculty members 
continue to refer tO/Community colleges as 'Junior colleges," 'they 
reflect a professional distance from current reality both in their atti- 
tude and in the currency of their information. Consequently, it is 
understandable why many people engaged in community college educa 
tion have concluded that, "the graduate schools do not understand what 
we are doing and so cannot be of help to Uh in strengthening capabilities of 
the staff we employ." ^ 

Somewhat the same result comes when graduate school personnel 
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decry or deprecate the drive among community colleges for help in 
moving faculty and other professional staff to greater levels of effective- . 
ness. Two responses are generally expressed by graduate faculty when 
community colleges state their peed for staff who can relate more sensi- 
tively and effectively to students in the full range of diversity that 
they bring to the colleges. (1) This kind of e^^ercise is futile and any 
hope to achieve success in it is naive; that is, '^teaching is an art/' or "hu- 
man relations are'feh not learned/* (2) Concern for effective student— 
mstructor understandings in the learning process are no more difficult or 
desirable in the community colleges than in the, baccalaureate colleges and 
the graduate. schools. " 

Such attitudes are wrong. Corrective action would best be initiated by 
the graduate schools tjiemselves and strengthened by strong involvement 
of community college personnel. The action called for is an **in-service 
staff development program" for personnel in graduate education aimed at 
developing better appreciation of the community colleges as institutions 
and of the student-faculty relationship in the learning situation typically 
encountered in these institutions. Both administrative personnel (graduate 
deans and deans of colleges with graduate departments) and the teaching 
faculty (department heads, and faculty) should participate iTi such a 
prograqi. . • ' , , 

2. One among many possible outcomes of such an "in-service" staff 
development program for interested graduate fapult> can be a focusing of 
more graduate research efforts, including doctoral dissertation studies, on 
the learning process of interest to the community colleges. The need for 
such aa expanded knowledge base for strengthening the instructional 
program was voiced recurrently during the discussion. Some participants 
from the graduate schools had excellent illustrations of the practices at 
their institutions. The graduate schools, perhaps under the leadership of 
the Council of Graduate Schools in the United States, could stimulate 
i^uch^more action along these lines, in this effort the fullest possible 
participation of community college personnel should be encouraged ^ 

3. Graduate education interests and those of the major professional 
assojciations representing the subject matter disciplines are closely inter- 
related. Recognition of this fact prompted conference participants to note 
the potential leadership role that the graduate schools can play in urging ' 
the professional associations and the community colleges to become more 
closely involved in staff development programs. The even greater chal- 
lenge of such action leading to a three-cornered attack on community 
college staff development needs— invoKing the graduate faculty leaders, 
the professional associations in the disciplines, and such national associa- 
tions as the AAUP, NEA. ai\d AH— was also identified. Here again. 




however, the question of a promising initiating agent was left vagueJThel 
inference is clear that an initiative by graduate education on behalf of the 
community colleges would be more productive than one either b> the 
community colleges or the professionalas&ociations, both of which would 
consequently appear to be self-serving. The Council of Graduate Schools 
may wish to consider possible moves on this point. 

4. Action is also needed to stimulate graduate education's attention to 
updating professional workers who have completed advanced degrees. 
The standard approach to such updating, whereby the individual is 
encouraged to return to the university for **more advanced course work," 
has* not proved effective. Indeed, most graduate programs are perceived 
in the community colleges as irrelevant to this, problem. To change this 
negative posture, the problem must be^examined in depth, in the hopeihat 
major innovative ventures might evolve. 

a 

Actions by Both Parties . ' i " 

One participant aptly concluded that "No single organizational form^ 
exists within the universities or the juniors-community colleges to meet 
the jjroblems.'' When the subsequent questfon was posed— ''How. can 
coirimunity colleges help graduate schools "^nd use them in devdloping 
such organizational forms?''— a number of possibilities were noted for 
joint community college-gra'duate education action. 

4 

1. If the call for a deepened dialogue between graduate education and 
the community colleges is to be heeded, graduiifte education and commu- 
nity colleges must reserve more time and energy for this purpose. As a 
follow-up to this national conference, we propose that a series of regional 
and perhaps state-lev^l conferences of the same type be organized. 
Beyond holding such conferences and short term institutes, however, 
operational linkages must be continued. 

2. A number of university graduate sc,hools should be encouraged. 
tQ organize major staff development progranis with nearby community, 
colleges. Perhaps as many as 12 or 15 such consortia should be organized 
and supported to formulate and test a variety of staff development ide^is. 

3. Given that fjtulty^in community colleges and colleagues in the 
graduate disciplines need more professional interaction, it Ls natural to 
expect that programs of faculty exchange should develop. To dat^e, this 
concept has been implemented only on a trial basis, ljut the case for it 
remains compelling. If a number of graduate schoWs were to formu- 
late and launch a coordinated effort in such a faculty exchange pro- 
gram, given substantial financial support b> a national foundation. 
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success might be achieved. The Council of Graduate Schools should 
\ consider an initiative in this direction. 

4. Finally, the graduate schools and the community colleges must take 
joint action for a new program of federal support for strengthened staff 
development for community coHp'les. The Cduncil of Graduate Schools, 
in cooperation with the aaCJC, might take the lead in pressing for this new 
federal initiative. 
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